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INTRODUCTION 


These essays are in some sort a continuation and 
development of themes contained in the four conclud- 
ing chapters of my previous book, “Old Lamps for 
New,” in which I tried to deal with some of the most 
modern problems from the standpoint of the most 
ancient wisdom. Diverse as are the subjects treated, 
they are all parts of the same pattern, for which I can 
find no more revealing title than The New Image, be- 
cause here are projected, as I believe, shapes which 
will increasingly take form in the mind of the fu- 
ture—nebulous and pale precursors of a more clear 
and rosy dawn. My object has been, in the words of 
André Gide, “to provide food for curiosities still un- 
formed, to satisfy requirements not yet defined, so 
that the child of today may be astonished tomorrow 
to find me in his path.” 

Although the major portion of the book is new, cer- 
tain of the essays have been published in whole or in 


INTRODUCTION 
part in the following periodicals: “The Architectural 
Forum,” ‘The New York Herald Tribune Books,” 
“The New Orient,” “The Outlook,”’ ““The Messenger,” 
“The Star.”? Acknowledgment is hereby made to their 
respective editors for permission to republish here. 


CLAUDE BRAGDON 
New York, 
June 1, 1928 
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OVERTURE: THE NEW IMAGE 


\ N J HEN the hour struck for woman’s emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of old folk-ways and 
outworn conventions, the most sensitive and 

highly attuned of the sex—those whom I name the 
Delphic Sisterhood—had to revolt, even to the point 
of destroying their own temple. And this is woman’s 
predicament today, in the countries where the thing 
has happened: her ancient sanctuary is in ruins, and 
no new one has arisen. For the moment she is the vic- 
tim of her own victory: the dark shadow of her new 
freedom is her new loneliness. Escaped from bondage, 
questing every sort of knowledge and experience, she 
has for the moment ethically and culturally out- 
stripped her companion, man, caught in the net of 
competitive industrialism. She is not understood by 
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THE NEW IMAGE 
him in these new aspects, he resents them, and by him, 
all unconsciously, she is in her deepest nature tor- 
tured and crucified. One sees this happening every- 
where, but it was made clear to me for the first time 
in a dream. 

I seemed to be standing on some bleak promontory 
beyond which stretched a dark and wintry ocean, with 
overhead a lowering sky. All around, in the scant 
stubble, lay the prone bodies of men, indifferent, su- 
pine, unaware: one could scarcely take a step with- 
out treading on them. Beyond, on the summit of the 
promontory, outlined against the sky, stood a gibbet 
upon which a naked woman was suspended head down- 
ward, her legs trussed apart and her hair hanging— 
she was like some figure by Blake. Beside her stood 
a man quite different from the others: alive, alert, 
charged with malign power. It was he who had cruci- 
fied the woman, and now he was hamstringing her— 
cutting the tendons of her legs and wrists. In horror 
I called upon him to stop, I tried to arouse the others 
to prevent him, but they were either too weak or too 
indifferent—and I awoke. 

I am often visited by these symbolical dreams, and 
soon ceased to remember this one, until something 
happened to recall it vividly to life. I found myself 
one evening at a typical New York studio party where 
were men and women of various sorts, lounging, sit- 
ting, standing, talking, laughing. The great room was 
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OVERTURE: THE NEW IMAGE 
lighted by candles and warmed by an open fire; there 
were cocktails and mulled wine, coffee, sandwiches 
and cigarettes. As the night wore on the party be- 
came gayer, the piano came into commission, and the 
clever ones, singly and together, “did their stuff.” 
One man, diabolically sophisticated, extraordinarily 
accomplished, talked and sang to his own accompani- 
ment. He had been drinking, and his songs proceeded 
by nicely graduated stages from the risqué to the 
delicately obscene. It seemed to me in bad taste, and 
made me feel a little uncomfortable, but I attributed 
this to my puritan bringing up and general sobriety, 
when suddenly I was invaded by something entirely 
other: suffering; and of a kind new to my experience. 
I became acutely conscious of the young woman who 
was standing next to me, whom I had not noticed be- 
fore. Her mouth wore the rictus of an unnatural smile, 
but her eyes were those of a tortured animal. I had 
caught the contagion of her suffering. I glanced about 
at the other women in the room: most of them were 
smiling in a strained sort of way, and I sensed that 
they were suffering too, but subjectively, so that they 
themselves were not as aware of it as I. Then all at 
once I remembered my dream: these women were 
that woman; the men, sitting about in slack attitudes, 
were those men; while the purveyor of delicate ob- 
scenities at the piano was that other, the torturer, the 
crucifier. Then followed a moment of clear vision, 
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in which I was able to transcend my normal conscious- 
ness, and this is what I seemed to understand: 


The psyche of woman is like the surface of water: 
it will reflect any image, but she cannot reflect ugly, 
ignoble or depraved images without doing violence 
to her essential nature: to be called upon to do so gives 
rise to that order of subjective suffering of which I 
felt the ache. Psychically woman is so constituted as 
to bring to birth in the world a certain supernal 
beauty, just as physically she is framed to be the treas- 
ury of the continued race. Also, quite in analogy with 
his physical function, it is man’s metaphysical func- 
tion to impress new images upon the feminine psyche. 
Man corresponds to “name” and woman to “form.” 
She it is who forces the thorny stalk of life to put forth 
blossoms: indeed it would scarcely be an exaggera- 
tion to say that woman’s role in the work of civiliza- 
tion is so great that the entire edifice is reared on the 
shoulders of these “frail caryatids.” For in the begin- 
ning, while man went forth to hunt:and fight, woman 
remained behind to plait and weave and mould those 
coverings and containers in which all arts and crafts 
had their origin, and afterwards and at all times she 
fecundates man’s imagination and inspires him to en- 
deavor through her beauty, her mystery, and the mir- 
acle of her tenderness. 

The present is a time of transition: we have gazed 
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too long at the old images, worshipped too long at the 
ancient shrines. It is in order that woman may fulfil 
her esoteric function of reflecting the new image that 
she has so struggled to free herself from masculine 
domination, for the world will change less in accord- 
ance with man’s determinations than with woman’s 
divinations. Even now she is polarized to a star as yet 
unrisen, and responds to impulsions beyond the ken 
of the purely rational consciousness. This often makes 
her deep, true, instinctive actions appear ruinous and 
irrational. Man, misunderstanding, alarmed lest he 
lose his submissive, familiar, dear companion, has 
tried to deny to woman her inevitable, necessary free- 
dom, and this has engendered unnatural rancors, de- 
laying the establishment of a new equilibrium. For 
the precipitation of new images of beauty can occur 
only when the waters of the world—which are the 
women of the world—are still, which can only be 
when men and women are at peace with one another. 
Waves of resentment, cross-currents of aborted love 
and outraged pride so stir the psyche of woman that 
she reflects only fantastic and misshapen forms: she 
has ceased to function truly either because by an aping 
of man she has forgone her essential womanliness and 
become sterile—ceased, that is, to be a reflector of 
images, incompetently trying to project them instead 
—or because the man-made images given her to reflect 
are such that in some deep center of her being she 
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knows she should not, so she aborts them, lest she 
bring forth a brood of monsters, and beauty perish 
from the world. 

“Man and woman are one spirit in two bodies” — 
each requires the other for completion. In the bring- 
ing to birth in the world of new ideas and ideals each 
sex has its unique function. Beauty is born through 
the marriage between love and truth. Woman must 
therefore maintain against every obstacle her love 
of love, and man must strive, against every discour- 
agement, to be true to truth. They must exchange these 
opposite polarities. Only when there is truth in love, 
can there be love in truth. 

What is the nature of the new image striving now to 
reflect itself in the feminine psyche? What are the 
oracles awaiting utterance by the Delphic Sisterhood? 
Of these questions the following essays are not an 
answer, but a search for an answer. 
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II 
THE POST-VICTORIANS 


N our quest for the new image, let us glance first 
|: the younger generation, because they are the 

future, in that it can unfold only in and through 
them; accordingly, the image must be latent there in 
some measure and in some form, by the same inevit- 
able logic whereby we know that the chicken is latent 
in the egg. And first, because most important, let us 
find out, if we can, youth’s attitude toward love and 
sex. | 

The word “love” has a multitude of meanings, 
many of them seemingly contradictory, but love is 
always some form of hunger, even though it be the 
hunger for self-immolation, or the desire of the moth 
for the star. This cosmic hunger, manifest even in the 
phenomena of gravitation and polarity, dramatizes 
itself most completely and powerfully in the love of 
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the sexes, by which I do not mean sexual love. This, 
though a constant and inexpugnable factor, the love 
of the sexes transcends by dimension after dimension, 
bringing into play volitions and emotions so trans- _ 
muted, so sublimated, so exalted, that they frequently 
react upon the sexual organism in a manner contrary 
to what we call “nature,” prompting to ardors, sacri- 
fices and renunciations entirely native to the love- 
intoxicated spirit, though unnatural to “natural” man. 

Love, like lesser things, is subject to the law of 
evolution: in the past it was not just what it is now, 
nor will it always remain what it is today. There is of 
course the element of cosmic hunger, which is con- 
stant, unquenchable, unchangeable, but the manner in 
which that hunger satisfies itself, feeds on itself, frus- 
trates and even starves itself goes through a multitude 
of phases which affect the psychic life of humanity,'so 
that the simple, normal, primal impulse becomes over- 
laid with complicated and contradictory emotional 
states, unstable and unpredicable because always in 
process of transition to other emotional states. 

In the middle ages, by reason of the worship of the 
Virgin, knight errantry, courts of love, the romans 
of story tellers and the lyrics of troubadors, love as- 
sumed a complexion which persisted long after these 
things fell into desuetude and were forgotten, with the 
result that today “‘romantic”’ love tinctures the relation 
between men and women to such an extent that it is 
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difficult for us to realize that this phase of love is not 
universal throughout the world, that it had a historical 
beginning in time, and that it must inevitably be su- 
perseded by some new and different phase. 

Even now, with the younger generation here in 
America, the love of the sexes is no longer romantic— 
at least not in the manner of mid-Victorian sentimen- 
tality. This change has come about by reason of the 
altered status of woman, her “sterilization,” her new 
social, political and economic freedom, the weaken- 
ing hold of conventional religion, and the loosening 
of conventional morality. 

“Mankind,” says Stevenson, “lives principally by 
catchwords,” and the emergence of the term “compan- 
lonate marriage”’ is significant in this connection, for 
though it fails to define the changed relation between 
the sexes, it fixes with a word one attribute of that re- 
lation which differentiates it from romantic love— 
com, panis, the sharing of one another’s spiritual 
bread. To romantic love this was never altogether es- 
sential, for it is concerned less with the discovery of 
identities than of differences. Although the very root 
of the love of the sexes, and the chief source of its 
enthrallment, dwells in the unique, profound and 
unalterable differences—physical, mental, psychic— 
between man and woman, modern love takes these 
more or less for granted, and tries to bridge by in- 
sight these chasms of misunderstanding, while roman- 
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tic love insists upon, cherishes and exaggerates these 
differences. It feeds on glamour and enchantment, 
prefers moonlight to sunlight, is intrigued by intrigue, 
fares best on forbidden fruit, and finds stolen sweets 
‘the sweetest. The younger generation of lovers, on 
the other hand, impatient of mysteries, abolishing the 
curfew, the chaperon, the veil, the fan, are all for 
exploration and experiment: there is nothing they 
would not incur, experience, and try to understand. 
They would participate in one another’s mental and 
emotional experiences, ravish one another’s conscious- 
ness—for love in its initial stages is largely curiosity. 
In the dim Victorian limbo this curiosity was aborted 
and a merit made of the abortion, but today it is far 
otherwise, as everyone knows, and as changed social 
usages, dress, manners, deportment eloquently attest. 

Love is today more free, more frank, more pagan, 
more nourished by the live sap of the senses, but 
though more sensuous, perhaps less sensual—less — 
lustful at any rate, because less associated with ideas 
of secrecy, sin and shame. Young people no longer 
see reason to deny themselves contacts, familiarities, 
juxtapositions which used not to be permitted, they 
take frank joy in bathing, so to speak, in one another’s 
auras, sunning themselves in sex. 

But instead of speaking about them or for them, let 
them speak for and about themselves. The following 
quotation is from an article published in an under- 
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THE POST-VICTORIANS 
graduate paper in a western co-educational college. 
It is entitled “In Defense of Necking,” and though 
written in a frankly humorous, exaggerated and satir- 
ical vein, it has an undercurrent of earnestness and 
conviction, and evidently voices more than an individ- 
ual opinion. 


One of our noblest customs is being viciously attacked 
by Prudes and Roundheads. The recent Anti-Necking Acts, 
we believe, have greatly endangered the moral and esthetic 
welfare of the student body. 

Petting parties, as F. Scott Fitzgerald has remarked some- 
where, offer a good channel for the sublimation of sexual 
impulses. It is unfortunate, and perhaps unspeakable that 
people have sexual impulses, but the fact remains neverthe- 
less that they do. 

Necking in itself has already lowered—and if properly 
encouraged would still further decrease greatly—the amount 
of vice among college men. Twenty or thirty years ago, 
so some of the boys of that time tell us, it was quite regular 
and ordinary for a large number of college men to visit 
the “tenderloin” districts, with of course terrible results. 
Some fraternities even maintained private institutions of 
this nature. This was in the pre-Necking era. The cloistered 
students had no contact with decent women, and so they 
used such means as were at their disposal. But with the 
advent of the petting party that has been largely changed. 
The sheik goes out and paws over vicariously comparatively 
respectable co-eds three or four evenings a week, and re- 
turns to his dormitory weary, but safely sublimated. 

Yet, although necking is a highly pro-moral activity, and 
hence should be fostered, certain refinements are needed in 
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its technique. Moralizing and legislation have placed the 
stigma—and hence the attraction—primarily on the physi- 
cal, i. e., the tactual, aspect of petting parties. Their zsthetic 
and artistic possibilities have consequently been left un- 
noticed. Rebellious youth, in the exhilaration of shishing (a 
good Russian word for thumbing the nose, which should 
come into general use) the authorities, hence absorbs itself 
brutishly in these forbidden tactual pleasures. Love, as 
even the preachers have been fond of telling us, has been 
the source of the greatest inspiration down the ages. 

Now petting parties represent the crude, inchoate begin- 
nings made by American youth to break away from this 
prevalent conception of erotion as merely a mechanism of 
propagation, or as a brute, delightful sin. Some delicate- 
spirited boys and girls have already developed Necking into 
a Fine Art. 

The Art, however, at present has its limitations. Necking 
must be done furtively in the back seat of a broken-down 
Ford, or in some uncomfortable cranny of a stone wall, and 
in the dark. And in the dark, as Jurgen remarks, “almost 
anything is rather more than likely to happen.” These, to 
say the least, are not conditions favorable to the nourish- 
ment of any Art. 

What we need, obviously, is an All-University Necking 
Parlor, a sort of Temple of Venus or Garden of Astoreth, 
in which the amatory arts could be cultivated under esthetic 
influence. 

Since, therefore, the Palace of Amarosity would offer an 
innocent mode of sublimating the sexual impulse, since it 
would develop the student’s artistic nature, since it would 
offer an attractive mode of approach to great music, great 
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art and great literature, since it would give a harmless and 
efficient introduction into the connubial mysteries, and since 
it would win the hearty endorsement of Plato—we hereby 
institute a campaign to Make the University Safe for Neck- 
ing. 

However flippant and even vulgar all this may 
sound to ears unreconciled to the intonations of the 
jazz age, it cannot be gainsaid that here is frank speak- 
ing and sound sense. It serves also as an example of 
how the younger generation employ humor as a 
weapon both of offense and of defense. Forced to en- 
dure from their elders a great deal of what is known 
as “bunk” in the form of solemn preachment and 
propaganda which they can neither receive nor out- 
wardly reject, young people take refuge in ridicule. 
This makes them appear more irreverent and insen- 
sitive than they really are. “Laugh that off” is the 
catchword of their subconscious code of action: they 
would appear at all costs to live gaily and gallantly, 
and like an acrobat perform each difficult and danger- 
ous feat smiling. 

But, best of all, these young people are able to 
laugh at themselves, for he who can do that has trans- 
cended himself, because things are humorous only to 
the extent that one can look down upon them. Man is 
the only laughing animal because he is more than 
animal. This cultivation of the comic spirit by the 
younger generation has a significance therefore which 
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should not be overlooked. The uses of the comic spirit 
consist in teaching the world to understand what ails 
it. As Meredith says, it is the specific for the poison of 
delusion, it is the “ultimate civilizer.” Humor is one 
of the natural attributes of large-mindedness. Great 
men are sometimes without humor, it is true, but the 
greatest, never; witness Cervantes, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Lincoln, Emerson—for a wealth of humor 
and satire shine out of Emerson’s journals which he 
tried to keep out of his essays with an almost com- 
plete success. The great spiritual teachers of humanity 
are always less serious than their disciples and dev- 
otees think they ought to be, therefore their levity is 
largely unreported and overlooked. What a wealth of 
sly humor is contained in this saying of Lao Tze: “You 
cannot speak of ocean to a well-frog, the creature of 
a narrower sphere: you cannot speak of Tao to a peda- 
gogue!”” Buddha sometimes pointed his precepts with 
humor, as when he compared the religious zealot to a 
cobbler, who, both of his hands being engaged, asked 
his son to kill a mosquito which had alighted on the 
old man’s head; the boy used an axe, and killed his 
father instead. And what devastating sarcasm there is 
in Christ’s reply to the scribes and Pharisees, “‘He who 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 

That humor is an important element in post- 
Victorian psychology is proved by the fact that its pur- 
[16] 
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veying through the mediumship of moving pictures, 
Sunday supplements, “columns” and comic strips has 
attained an amazing and quite unprecedented magni- 
tude, the eminent comedians, paragraphers and cari- 
caturists receiving captain-of-industry incomes, and 
their names having become household words. While 
a vast deal of this output is mere silliness of the slap- 
stick and seltzer bottle school, George Ade, John 
McCutcheon, Clare Briggs, Franklin P. Adams, Don 
Marquis, Will Rogers and a host of others who cater 
to this thirst for fun represent much that is finest, 
wisest, best in our Americanism, quite aside from the 
motley in which their thoughts come dressed. And does 
not the figure which the genius of Charlie Chaplin has 
created stand in some sort of symbolic relation to the 
young people of today? Are not his sensitivenesses, 
his loneliness, his dreams, his despairs, hopes, fears, 
the rude, distorted images of theirs? 


Such is the younger generation’s attitude toward 
love, and so does it release and realize itself through 
humor. What is its attitude toward beauty? This is 
difficult to say, it finds so little beauty to respond to. 
During the Victorian period in England and America 
the arts of space—and particularly architecture— 
reached their lowest ebb, and left us with a legacy of 
ugliness. For even in a city which transforms itself as 
rapidly as does New York, in the most prominent 
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places many monuments in the bastard style of our 
period of reconstruction remain to affront the optic 
nerve. While off the main arteries solid blocks of 
brown-stone fronts continue to gaze with glazed eyes 
across mean streets at exact replicas of themselves. 
The hoof-print of that post-Civil War period is 
stamped even more deeply on those cities where the 
tide of life was more slack, though everywhere im- 
perial industrialism is obliterating the old landmarks 
in favor of its own neo-classic Brobdingnagian archi- 
tecture round about the civic center, and at the periph- 
ery, factories, dump-heaps, gas-tanks, shacks and 
stacks, corrupting the fair country like a cancer, foul- 
ing the air, polluting the streams, killing the trees and 
grass, while the always-blowing ill-wind of outdoor 
advertising litters even the remote countrysides with 
its gigantic business cards. 

We of the passing generation have grown accus- 
tomed to this environment of ugliness because it is of 
our own making: we are immune because we are so 
thoroughly infected. On those rare occasions when 
some desire for beauty faintly agitates the civic con- 
sciousness that desire is capitalized by the political 
powers-that-be and the real-estate interests with the 
result of raising rents and taxes to pay for civic cen- 
ters and sanitary suburbs less sordid and unkempt, 
perhaps, but from which the spirit of beauty is as re- 
mote as before, leaving no footprints anywhere. 
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Because it is into such a world that the younger 
generation wakes up to awareness, the fact that its 
sense of beauty is not acute is scarcely to be wondered 
at. Indeed, this might be interpreted by the pious- 
minded as a blessed provision of providence! But that 
our youth has need of beauty, and desires it, is shown 
by the ardor and universality of its quest. The interest 
and activity of the younger generation is centered as 
never before in the studio, the atelier, the theatre: 
young people are trying to paint, model, sing, dance, 
act, write poetry, plays and tales. The scientific- 
utilitarian attracts them less and less, and the zsthetic- 
mystical more and more. As blind eyes yearn for light, 
they are seeking love and joy and beauty: if this some- 
times assumes the form of a too great preoccupation 
with sex, jazz and bootleggers’ gin, it may mean that 
they have wandered, but are still “hell-bent for 
heaven.” For in thus seeking, however blindly, Adam’s 
lost heritage, they are serving a nobler god than the 
god of bargains. Of this they are obscurely aware, 
and that is the reason why starvation, coercion, criti- 
cism and ridicule are powerless to divert them from 
their quest. Of the deep seriousness of the desire of 
modern youth for self-expression there can be no 
doubt— ‘Hamlet wouldn’t have become the man he 
was if he’d been a bond salesman” epitomizes the 
point of view of those whose bleeding feet crimson the 
flowers of this Primrose Path. To be made a cog in the 
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industrial machine is to them like being “‘sold down 
the river,” and the sweet demesne of art is that “north” 
to which they long to escape. 


This, then, is my personal conclusion, which I have 
tried to make the reader share. Though the loves 
of these young men and maidens may be incoherent, 
inconsequent, a game of blind-man’s buff; their hu- 
mor crude, rude, acrid, and their nearest approach to 
beauty, orgiastic dancing to the sound of jazz; love, 
humor and beauty are none the less the lodestones 
which attract them, even though they cannot make 
them bright jewels of their crown. 

And how could it be otherwise? For youth is a 
period of seeking, not of finding; crammed with 
promise, but promise in disturbance, because the 
waters of the sacred fount are muddied by ignorances, 
fears and apprehensions, the precipitate of time hav- 
ing had scant chance to operate. No clear light shines, 
here are no definite contours, so with these few indices 
of a direction, gleaned from these glimpses of the 
flounderings of youth in its dense medium, let us seek 
for the new image otherwhere. 
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THE DELPHIC SISTERHOOD 


ear awakened woman to her era, and while only 

a relatively few have arisen and gone forth, 
these have won more room to move about for all their 
sex, particularly in the great Anglo-Saxon centers of 
civilization. 

This disturbance of an age-old equilibrium has dis- 
turbed woman’s own to such an extent as to react ad- 
versely upon a certain contingent. In the rude jostle 
of business, professional or political life some have 
lost their feminité, which is like an angel losing his 
halo, or a dove the iridescence of its breast. Others 
have become “hard boiled,” a thing no longer woman, 
nor yet man, but a neuter worker in the money-hive, 
intent upon maintaining that competitive, materialis- 
tic, militaristic civilization which it should be the 
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modern woman’s mission to regenerate and transform, 
or, failing in that, to undermine and destroy, because 
it makes men the creatures of its mechanisms. Still 
others, with the removal of the ancient taboos, have 
become dissolute, extravagant, inordinately self- 
centered and self-indulgent, flaunting the manners and 
morals of the underworld, and thus vulgarizing social 
life, which is no less a betrayal of their sex and a re- 
versal of its function. 

But in most cases this change in woman’s status 
has increased her spiritual stature, bringing out un- 
suspected strengths and latent finenesses, both of the 
heart and of the head. Certainly it is no uncommon 
thing to encounter women who, without any impair- 
ment of their natural charm or any shirking of their 
social and biological burdens, equal or excel men in 
many fields of endeavor hitherto conceived of as ex- 
clusively masculine; and who at the same time appear 
to have gained some indefinable augmentation of per- 
sonality, of power, of understanding, and to have 
taken on, so to speak, a four-dimensional extension: 
who have awakened, that is, to an awareness of a di- 
mensionally higher world. 

For in an evolutionary crisis like the present, new 
and mysterious faculties and powers are germinating 
within the consciousness, not perhaps of the average, 
but certainly of the superior individual. That individ- 
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ual, therefore, rather than another, is the best index 
and earnest of the coming hour, because the fittest for 
survival, and for the establishment of the new ethnic 
type. The modern “emancipated” woman of the sort 
described— intuitive, tender of heart, yet firm of will 
and clear of head—thus becomes a figure of porten- 
tous, even of supreme, importance. She it is who, in 
biblical parlance, must bruise the head of the serpent, 
and help man recapture their lost paradise. That is to 
say, those abuses and excesses which are the result of 
the long and great dominance of the masculine prin- 
ciple, the nature of which is combative and destructive 
(witness a tom-cat, competitive industrialism, and the 
world war), can only be counterbalanced and cor- 
rected by the opposite and complementary principle, 
which is love, tenderness, compassion. Those women, 
therefore, in whom this light most clearly shines, left 
free to energize, not in their old inhibited way, nor 
in man’s way, but according to their most profound 
inner monitions, are the chosen—those who in their 
social life must work for the establishment of a world- 
polity not founded upon fear and hate; and in their 
personal life must push back the boundaries which 
have seemed to restrict the relation between the sexes, 
and enrich it, discovering knowledges, communions, 
felicities, unknown to that relation as it now exists. 
Of course man must cooperate in this emprise, but 
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for the moment, by virtue of some change of polarity, 
it is woman who assumes the role of initiator and 
guide. 

All this cannot be interpreted too narrowly, how- 
ever: it is not the female sex, but the feminine prin- 
ciple which is ascendant, and though that principle 
finds its most characteristic and complete human ex- 
pression in woman, it incarnates in man also, just as 
masculine traits so often manifest themselves in 
women of the new type. For though the psyche must 
take on either the masculine or the feminine vesture, 
it is itself androgynous—not purely, but preponder- 
anily either masculine or feminine. There is, in truth, 
an overlapping of the sexes, the kind of thing which 
would occur were it required to sort skeins of silk of 
every imaginable color so that they went into only two 
boxes according as they were warm colors or cold. 
There would be a certain narrow range of colors which 
could not be separated according to such a classi- 
fication, belonging as much in one box as in the other, 
yet into one or the other all must go. So it is with sex: 
the Eternal Masculine need not and does not always 
manifest itself through men, nor the Eternal Feminine 
through women. Indeed, the most perfect and sublime 
embodiment of love is the man, Jesus Christ. 

The leavening influence of Christ’s teaching, since 
it was first projected into the world, has brought about 
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the tardy triumph of the feminine ideal over the mas- 
culine—the compassional over the forceful—in the 
consciousness of a certain contingent, men as well as 
women, so that the Delphic Sisterhood is also a 
Brotherhood—an inner and for the most part uncon- 
scious affiliation of individuals embracing those per- 
sons of either gender who have achieved a certain 
balance of the positive and negative forces by reason 
of which they are able to equilibrate them at will. This 
makes them heirs to new powers, sensitized to new 
images, able to act and operate in unprecedented and 
unpredetermined ways. 

Ouspensky, the author of Tertium Organum, in a 
letter to its translators expressed the conviction that 
there exists in the world now for the first time a fra- 
ternity, an organization, an order, without a habita- 
tion or a name, having no outward sign or symbol, no 
officers, constitution, by-laws, dues, or any of the 
things considered essential to the corporate life of a 
human group. He affirmed that at various times and 
in diverse places he had encountered members of this 
order, to which he felt that he himself belonged, and 
that they recognized one another at sight, no differ- 
ences of race, language, color, class, acting as a bar- 
rier to their mutual understanding and communion, 
not even—the relation once established and cemented 
—silence or distance or any of the things which re- 
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strict human intercourse of the ordinary sort. It is 
impossible, Ouspensky declared, to “join” this order: 
one either belonged to it or one didn’t belong,.- it all 
depended upon being a particular kind of person, 
belonging to a certain evolutionary cycle, at a definite 
stage of interior unfoldment, and dedicated to certain 
ends. These things automatically constitute one a mem- 
ber, and many belong without being, in their waking, 
or surface consciousness aware. The one indispen- 
sable qualification is, according to him, to be a builder 
of the future—to be, that is, a receiver and reflector 
of the new images of the new age. | 

To those who are familiar with the Ouspenskian 
philosophy such a conception will not appear prepos- 
terous, or even strange, because it constitutes only an- 
other example of that group-consciousness or collec- 
tive individuality demonstrated and described by him 
in his book—those wholes which in this “three- 
dimensional section of the world” can manifest only 
discretely, conditioned by time, space and circum- 
stance. Since considerations of sex in its phenomenal 
aspect enter into these matters not at all, Ouspensky’s 
esoteric brotherhood is not different from my own 
idea of the Delphic Sisterhood, by reason of their 
identity of function—the mirroring of new images, 
the creation of a new world. The members of this 
order, however seemingly widely separated, are united 
to one another through their common delight in and 
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service of that Eternal Law which gives them both 
their freedom and their solidarity. Their relation is 
geometric—the totality of their individual “spheres” 
constitutes a single hypersphere. 
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MARY, PITY WOMEN! 


HE life of woman is inevitably sacrificial, be- 
ie she is the human embodiment of the Eter- 

nal Feminine, the divine nature in its love as- 
pect—the cosmic Christ. Daughter of suffering, 
mother of sorrows, woman’s biological burden, with 
its entailed suffering, is only the physical symbol of 
that incorporeal burden imposed by her “qualities” 
—her passivity, her psychic sensitivity, her emotional 
impressionability, by reason of which she lives so 
much more than man does in a state of exposure to 
afflictions other than her own. She corresponds to, 
epitomizes and represents the emotional nature, the 
feeling soul, in contradistinction to the reasoning 
mind. And because the mind has drunk too deep from 
the intoxicating cup of purely materialistic thinking, 
and has wandered, the soul is now in the position of a 
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wife trying to lead a drunken husband home. The 
super-personal suffering felt by so many of the Del- 
phic Sisterhood at the present time is the brooding 
over a cosmic sorrow which afflicts them by reason of 
the relation in which they stand to the Eternal Fem- 
inine, in which is included so much more than the 
content of their personal and sex consciousness. 

The sacrificial nature of the life of woman was 
made plain to me by Eleanora Duse, who in her life 
and in her art seemed to envisage all of the sorrows 
and renunciations of her sex. The revelation occurred 
during her performance of Camille, that shallow, 
sickly-savored and now outmoded drama of Dumas, 
fils. But of this play, as of every play she touched with 
her genius, Duse made an epic of the life of woman, 
translating the afflictions, the frustrations, the forced 
renunciations of many heroines into one sacrificial 
gesture, the vicarious atonement of love incarnate, 
which washes away the sins of the world. 

The only use and justification of sacrifice is that it 
shall accomplish that which without it could not be 
accomplished, that it shall diminish the sum-total of 
suffering and even change it to its opposite. Woman’s 
so-called emancipation, however variously it may have 
affected individuals, whether for happiness or rue, 
has been and is, in the main, a painful process, but 
one imposed on her as a cosmic necessity, in order 
that by the destruction of the old, inhibiting images 
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of her slave-psychology, and the reflection in her 
cleared psyche of the new, humanity may take its 
next evolutionary step, and that man and woman may 
take it together, because a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. These new images, which woman should 
normally receive from man, the prime-mover, the ini- 
tiator, he appears now incapable of giving her, by 
reason of his being so hypnotized by the whirring 
wheels of industry as to have become spiritually im- 
potent. She must therefore manage as she may, by 
awakening the masculine part of her own nature, for 
each sex is also incipiently the other, containing the 
quality of the other within itself as its reciprocal. And 
this is the true reason for the present maladjustment 
between the sexes: all unnoted there has occurred, in 
countless cases, a change of polarity involving a 
reversal of metaphysical function, for it is woman 
who must assume, in the present crisis, the role of ini- 
tiator and guide. This is something beyond the com- 
prehension and the power of the still supine and sub- 
servient majority, nor is it possible to that militant 
Amazonian minority, who, having dearly won their 
freedom, would retaliate upon man for all the ills 
their sex has suffered at his hands. It devolves there- 
fore upon the Delphic Sisterhood, those who are spir- 
itually free, and nurse no rancor; who, untenderly 
treated, can still be tender; who, misunderstood, can 
still understand—women who have been able to re- 
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verse themselves without any loss of their essential 
feminité, with their love-nature still uppermost and 
unimpaired. 

For the world cannot be regenerated by any of the 
old panaceas—peace propaganda, international di- 
plomacy, autocracy, democracy, education, art, re- 
ligion, philosophy and what not—but by love and by 
love alone. Humanity has been made sick by love’s 
depravement, and—similia similibus—only by love 
can it be cured. In the purged sanctuary of the dedi- 
cated heart a new ideal of love must be enshrined— 
still the Christ ideal, though not the impaled pale Gali- 
lean of Pauline Christianity, but the Christ born of 
woman, “‘the honey of all beings,” He who said, “I 
command you that ye love one another.” 

The present is a time of spiritual awakening: the 
fact that the churches are so scantily filled, that their 
budgets are undersubscribed, that young people do 
not join the church or go to Sunday school in any 
large numbers proves nothing except that religion is 
no longer synonymous with spirituality, which has 
escaped out of the sacred edifice into the open—that 
Christ has left the tomb in which His church had 
placed Him, and walks now among men. For the day 
of creeds, catechisms, prayers, rituals, genuflexions, 
altars, incense and stained glass are over: “‘salvation” 
is no longer a religious work in the old sense, but an 
actual necessity of growth; spirituality is not a matter 
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of formal affirmation or of religious emotionalism, 
but an inevitable movement of the inner self toward 
“the world of the wondrous” and an ever augmenting 
awareness of what is there. Nothing is changed, yet 
everything is different: the same preparations and pur- 
gations are necessary for the treading of the same 
small old path; the pilgrim’s progress is attended by 
identical difficulties and dangers, and is milestoned 
by the selfsame stations of the cross, but the entire 
emprise is entered upon without rhetoric or gesture, 
and “best, O most best,” here and now, as never in the 
past, it is a companionate emprise. 

In an early theosophical book, “Through the Gates 
of Gold,” it was affirmed that the best possible prep- 
aration for treading the path is not the serene and 
sequestered life of the religious devotee, but an ac- 
tive, varied and comprehensive experience of people 
and of the world—the life, in point of fact, of a man 
of the world, to whom all doors are open, who has 
utter freedom to explore and experiment, for such a 
life is most favorable for developing the first and in- 
dispensable qualification for treading the path, dis- 
crimination—“the understanding of the nature of the 
perceiver and that which is perceived.” 

In the past woman, protected, sequestered, hedged 
about by conventions, had no opportunity to acquire 
this so necessary all-round worldly experience, ex- 
cept under intolerable and degrading conditions auto- 
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matically destructive of any derived good. Now, how- 
ever, she encounters no stone wall of opposition from 
right-thinking people if she ventures forth from the 
home into the dusty arena where men fight their 
battles, and this is being done by thousands, in obedi- 
ence to some imperious inner urge, for which we 
should now begin to see a reason other than economic 
necessity, the desire for a greater freedom of self- 
expression, or mere restlessness. The reason, however 
little woman herself knows it, is that she may deliver 
both herself and man from that parasitic creature 
which she had become at his behest, and that she may 
companion him and be companioned upon that quest 
on which “it is not well for man to be alone.” 

Woman’s struggle for independence—for the right 
to choose her work and discover her destiny with some- 
thing approaching the freedom of man—is only ini- 
tiatory to a more desperate battle in the inner world 
of consciousness between her emancipated, self- 
originative will and her immemorially old slave- 
psychology, whose natural weapons are deceit and 
seduction. The victory is easily won so long as her 
passions and affections are not engaged; it is not too 
difficult if her love be centered on some member of 
her own sex—and this accounts, to some extent, for 
the prevalence of sapphism—but confronted with 
the crucial issue, in the person of someone of the op- 
posite sex whom she cannot but adore, she may well 
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cry, “Mary, pity women!” For she will be simulta- 
neously torn with the pangs of birth and of death— 
death of the old, birth of the new. But if such a love 
is her greatest danger, it is also her way to safety 
and salvation, if she will but accept its challenge to 
gain and give a new deliverance, instead of compass- 
ing an ancient slavery. 

It has been often said that woman’s love is, in the 
last analysis, maternal: that she yields soul and body 
to the beloved in the spirit in which she gives her 
breast to a child; that her love is possessive and pro- 
tective in the same sense and for the same reason. 
This is to a certain extent true, and it is beautiful; but 
in the relation between the sexes, woman must become 
more than mother if man is to become more than child 
—-she will never win him from his wolfishness if she 
be content always to play the lamb-like part. In order 
that man and woman may discover their new, true 
relation and function, both must transcend their natur- 
alistic role and function, not by abrogation, but by 
sublimation, recognizing that though they are children 
of earth, there are other realms to which they are 
not less native; thus may they enter into their divine 
inheritance. And this they can achieve only with the 
aid of one another, through the transforming power 
of love alone—love, the miracle-worker which will 
teach them by what communions, contacts, juxtaposi- 
tions; what synchroniety of vibration for the inter- 
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change of what polarities, as well as by what absences 
and what abstinences, they will be able to bring about 
that consummation devoutly to be wished, of each be- 
coming the other, and of both becoming the All. For 
the aim and end of love is freedom, but freedom of a 
strange sort and arrived at in strange ways. Confound- 
ing and paradoxical is the arithmetic of the spirit! 
Two become one, but in becoming one, each becomes 
two—both build within themselves a reciprocal self 
with the aid of one another: through interdependence 
they win independence: the divine androgyne comes 
into being, the beyond-man is born.* 

This new attitude toward the whole subject of love 
and sex is at last possible by reason of the changed 
status and augmented stature of woman, the different 
regard in which she is held by man, and the conse- 
quent flowering in her nature of certain qualities es- 
sential to the required discipline; for success is al- 
together conditioned by the physical, metaphysical 
and spiritual adjustment of the participants—the 
slave and master attitude is fatal; this can be under- 
taken only by partners and peers. 

The right conditions for liberation through love 

* Katherine Mansfield, in her Journel, says, “A sudden idea of the 
relationship between lovers. . . . We are neither male nor female. We 
are a compound of both. I choose the male who will develop and 
expand the male in me; he chooses me to expand the female in him. 


Being made ‘whole.’ Yes, but that’s a process. By love serve ye one 
another.” 
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have always been so rare in the East, by reason of the 
age-old subjugation of woman, that there the path to 
spiritual emancipation is the lonely one of the yogi 
and the ascetic, just as in the West, up to now, saint- 
hood has been associated with celibacy, and deeply 
concerned with “the sins of the flesh,” with woman as 
their symbol. Now although the great work is and 
must ever be self-initiated, singly pursued and solely 
consummated, for the reason that it is “the flight of the 
alone to the alone;” and although it is and must be a 
via dolorosa in that it involves the immolation of the 
personal self and a disciplining of the carnal nature, 
there is absolutely no reason why the love between 
man and woman should act as a deterrent to spiritual 
illumination; there is every reason, on the other hand, 
why it should act rather as an energizing and acceler- 
ating force. 

If it be true that God is love, there is a colossal 
irony, not to say blasphemy, in the idea that the love 
between the sexes, the most powerful and universal 
manifestation of love on the plane human, leads to 
perdition rather than to paradise. This is a purely 
man-made— in the sense of male-made—notion, the 
long, dark shadow cast on man’s mind by his own de- 
vouring and perverted passions. Such a maligning of 
woman as it implies is the direct result of his maltreat- 
ment of her. Blind to her true place, quality and func- 
tion in the divine economy, he has dramatized for her 
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a character of his own creation, that of seductress, 
vampire, incubus, to be shunned in proportion as he 
desires to lead the spiritual life; or that of a parasitic, 
earth-bound creature, equally to be shoved aside when 
it comes to the important business of saving his own 
soul. 

And man has been confirmed in these ideas about 
woman by this peculiarity of her psychic nature: it is 
like water; that is to say, she is a receiver and reflec- 
tor of those images which he, in his capacity of im- 
pregnator and image-maker, projects; and for this 
reason she readily becomes whatever he wishes her to 
become, a woman’s last word being always, “I will 
speak thy speech, Love, think thy thought!” This flu- 
idity, this disposition to deny, deprave, transform— 
yes, and transcend—her own inherent nature at the 
behest of love, derives from her superior power of 
loving, for one of the signs whereby love may be rec- 
ognized and known is this very faculty, this power 
of transformation—a miracle-working dynamism 
whereby the lover becomes whatever the loved-one 
wills. 

The results of the operation of this law of love 
may be observed in quite a different dimension of 
life—in the animal kingdom. The dog is unique 
among animals in being the only one who loves man 
enough to cause him voluntarily to give up his wild 
life and his freedom in order to become man’s com- 
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panion, as he is the only one who will instinctively 
and voluntarily protect man against the attack of other 
animals. (This is the reason for the presence of the 
great Danes in the performing lions’ cage.) Now by 
virtue of this love, and its power of metamorphosis, 
the dog, doing violence to his wolf-nature, becomes a 
herder of sheep for the shepherd; for the hunter a 
pointer and retriever; a pack-carrier for the path- 
finder, a detective, a policeman, a courier, a racer 
and what not—becoming sure-footed and sturdy in 
the mountains, slender and fleet on the steppes, shaggy 
in the cold north and hairless in the blistering south, 
small and dainty for the lady’s lap, fierce and formid- 
able to be a guardian of the threshold. 

And it is love which has given the dog this protean 
power of transformation, just as Maeterlinck says, 
for by contrast now consider the cat, which, though 
it sometimes shows great fondness for individuals, 
is fonder of itself, and absorbed in itself, even while 
loving. For the type of the Felidae is fixed: the cat is 
essentially the same wild, fierce, strong, sleek, mys- 
terious creature—‘‘tiger, tiger, burning bright’—on 
plain and mountain, in the jungle, in the circus cage 
or in the lady’s boudoir. The cat-that-walks-alone 
makes no concessions and pays no penalties for its 
food and its place at the fireside, while the dog, man’s 
worshipper, readily becomes his slave for that reason, 
paying any price his master wills. 
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Thus one reason why woman’s emancipation is so 
slow and difficult is because man’s opposition to it has 
had the effect of making her not want it too. But the 
Delphic Sister who abrogates her spiritual and intel- 
lectual freedom in the name of love is love’s worst 
traitor, because such freedom is necessary to effect 
her own and man’s regeneration. The secret of how 
this may be achieved is sealed up and hidden, even 
from herself, within her breast, but the new image, 
given the incentive of a great and mutual love, under 
the right conditions will increasingly reveal itself. 
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NYONE attempting to deal with the problems of 

present-day life other than superficially cannot 

avoid a discussion of love, but he will ap- 
proach the subject with trepidation. For love, that 
pure spring, reflecting heaven, appears to have become 
a sort of cesspool, now stirred to its nethermost depths 
of stench. It would be happier to pass, clamping the 
nose and blinking the eye, but that is impossible. 

The initial difficulty is one of definition: what does 
one mean by the word “Jove?” Is the subject to be 
treated biologically or theologically—as personal pas- 
sion or as impersonal compassion? Is love sex-hunger 
or soul-fulfilment? Or is it the adoration of the Most 
High? 

Love is perhaps all of these, and there may be a 
synthesis which reconciles them; but let us begin by 
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thinking of love simply as an emotion which creates, 
transforms, organizes and destroys with an energy 
transcending any other emotion. We may not know 
what love is, but we may know what it is not, for if 
love lacks this dynamic, dithyrambic quality it is not 
love. 

The passion assumes many forms and takes many 
directions—often at right angles to one another—but 
its supreme human expression is in the love of man for 
woman and of woman for man. Pre-adolescent and 
homosexual loves are not as abnormal nor as un- 
common as we used to think them, but it is only when 
fully nubile and bi-polar that the Beautiful Monster 
develops teeth and claws and unfurls empyrean- 
storming wings. For the sex instinct and the spiritual 
nature awaken together and are strangely intermin- 
gled, sometimes scarcely distinguishable, religious ec- 
stasy and sheer eroticism intoxicating the conscious- 
ness at the same time and in a similar way. This is 
a mystery the meaning of which evades us, but its 
importance cannot be gainsaid, for it negatives all 
those current materialistic conceptions of love as 
solely a biological necessity, scarcely different from 
nutrition and excretion. At such a theory of love it is 
not necessary even to glance. 3 

The polar opposite of this is the Oriental idea of 
love as set forth in the Upanishads. This, though 
deeply mystical, possesses the advantage that it recon- 
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ciles all contradictions and fits all facts. What it 
amounts to, briefly, is that all loves are of the self for 
the Self. If this statement is too condensed and cryptic 
it might be elaborated in the language of latter-day 
psychology something after this fashion: 

Behind the phenomena of consciousness, both ob- 
jective and subjective—even behind consciousness it- 
self—there is some ultimate reality or being of which 
the physically conditioned consciousness is only a 
reflection or representation. This inscrutable “being” 
is therefore called the Unconscious, not because it 
is so, but because we are in the main unconscious of 
it. On the contrary, it is an organizing and intelligent 
principle which emerges in clearness and power in 
proportion as the organic functions with which the 
consciousness of waking life is associated cease their 
activity. The two are divided by what is called “the 
psycho-physical threshold of sensibility,” and this is 
a movable threshold, the conscious capturing and mak- 
ing its own ever more and more of the Unconscious, 
the Unconscious pouring ever more and more of itself 
into the slender but unfillable cup of the personal con- 
sciousness. This process and relation constitutes the 
only and all-inclusive “love affair,” which is between 
self-existence and self-realization,—the Self and the 
self. 

With the aid of this explanation the reader is now 
better prepared to understand the statement that all 
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loves are of the self for the Self. It is a logical neces- 
sity inherent in the nature of monism. The whole of 
Oriental philosophy is summed up in three words: 
“Thou are That’”—thy soul is Brahman. The meaning 
and purpose of life is to bring about increasingly this 
realization, to become that which thou art. Love, of 
every kind and degree, is the effective and ordained | 
approach to this transcendence, by reason of its trans- 
forming power. For love, be it that of the craftsman 
for his work, the religionist for his god, or the lover 
for his mistress, liberates into a greater largeness, 
pushes forward into the Unconscious the psycho- 
physical threshold. Each party to a love-relation be- 
comes thus for the other a pathway to liberation, or, 
what is the same thing, a means of greater self- 
realization. However little lovers may be conscious of 
it, they desire one another in order that they may be- 
come That. It is on this account they find one another 
sweet, for ““This Self is the honey of all beings, and 
all beings are the honey of this Self.” 

That all loves are of the self for the Self is reiter- 
ated almost to weariness in the sacred books of the 
East: “Therefore if you like, Lady, I will explain it 
to thee, and mark well what I say: Verily a husband is 
not dear that you may love a husband, but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear.” And 
this formula is repeated over and over to similar ef- 
fect: wife, sons, wealth, cattle, worlds, Devas, Vedas 
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—everything, in fact, is not dear in order that you 
may love everything, but that you may love the 
Self. 

Now all this may seem vague, mystical, and even a 
little childish to those unaccustomed to Eastern modes 
of thought, and unable to interpret in terms of West- 
ern ways of thinking, or of their own experience, but 
here we have an idea of the utmost importance at the 
present time: that love is the path to man’s lost para- 
dise. By coming to understand love in this new way, 
and on that understanding establishing a new kind 
of relation, lovers may attain to liberation not only 
from their own narrower selves, but from the nar- 
rower selves of one another, which is ever the un- 
healed wound in Adonis’ side. Recognizing that the 
love of persons is in its very nature limited, and has 
its term in time, each serves and worships the Self 
as incarnate in the other—that aspect of the Self of 
which each is as it were the opposite, the man loving 
and coming to know the Eternal Feminine through and 
by means of that ephemeral and temporal aspect of 
Her which is the personal woman; and she loving and 
paying homage to the Eternal Masculine through and 
by means of His embodiment in the man of her choice. 
In such a condition of mind and spirit, free from 
shame, pride, vanity, lustfulness, fear and everything 
else that might muddy the waters of the sacred fount, 
the “body’s lord” of each is enabled to contact its 
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own Immortal Lover. The pair become points of con- 
tact and vehicles of communication of their own 
higher selves, one with the Great Self, charged with 
divine, immortal life—“‘of dateless brood of Heaven 
and Eternity.” 

Of course what we observe all about us is the di- 
rect antithesis of this: men and women tormenting 
and coercing one another, poisoning and draining one 
another’s sacred fount (as it can be drained and poi- 
soned if its place of replenishment is dammed), prac- 
ticing duplicities, plotting betrayals, perpetrating sub- 
human—nay, sub-animal—crimes, and all in the 
name of love. As Ouspensky says, “In the majority 
of cases love, as it exists in modern life, has become 
a trifling away of feelings and sensations. It is diffi- 
cult, in the conditions which govern life in the world, 
to imagine a love which will not interfere with mys- 
tical aspirations. Temples of love and the mystical 
celebration of love’s mysteries exist no longer.” In 
the same essay, however, he strikes a more hopeful 
note: “Love is the eternally burning fire in which hu- 
manity and all the world are being incessantly puri- 
fied, all the forces of the human spirit and of genius 
are being evolved and refined; and perhaps, indeed, 
from this same fire or by its aid a new force will arise 
which shall deliver from the chains of matter all who 
follow where it leads.” 

Now just because love can be such a devastating 
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force in life, the source of emotional and physical 
miseries without number, it may be also the most 
powerful of all agents of regeneration, a veritable 
fountain of new life, for everywhere action is equal 
to reaction, and the depth of a shadow is an index 
of the brilliance of a light—“‘fire will freeze and frost 
will burn.” The Master said, “In all ways the sons of 
man follow My way,” and of all ways “the follower 
of union” is deemed the highest—‘“higher than men 
of penance, higher than men of learning; the follower 
of union is higher than men of works.” Now the lover 
is preéminently “the follower of union” for the aim 
of love is union, but if lovers desire only union with 
one another as persons, that love is exhausted in ful- 
fillment, satiety and boredom supervene, or “hatred’s 
- swift repulsions play.” If on the other hand they 
desire union with the divine through and by means 
of one another, instead of being like easily broken 
and quickly emptied bottles they become conductors 
from an inexhaustible reservoir of life. 

Upon this conception of love is evidently founded 
the Oriental cult of Sahaja, the aim of which appears 
to be spiritual freedom (moksha) through and by 
means of a certain attitude and relation possible to be 
established between lovers. Sahaja is love as a means 
of initiation—an escape, not from life, but into life. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, the distinguished Oriental 
scholar, has this to say on the subject: 
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In India we could not escape the conviction that sexual 
love has a deep and spiritual significance. There is nothing 
with which we can better compare the “mystic union” of 
the finite with its infinite ambient—that one experience 
which proves itself and is the only ground of faith—than 
the self-oblivion of earthly lovers locked in each other’s 
arms where “each is both.” Physical proximity, contact, and 
interpenetration are the expressions of love only because 
love is the recognition of identity. These two are one flesh 
because they have remembered their unity of spirit. This is 
moreover a fuller identity than the mere sympathy of two 
individuals; and each as individual has now no more sig- 
nificance for the other than the gates of heaven for one 
who stands within. It is like an algebraic equation where 
the equation is the only truth, and the terms may stand for 
anything. The least intrusion of the ego, however, involves 
a return to the illusion of duality. 


While it is true that all true lovers, simply by rea- 
son of their being such, are candidates for this ini- 
tiation, only a small number possess the qualifications 
necessary for success, nor are these often able to com- 
mand the right conditions. For it is imperative that 
both belong to the same dimension, inhabit, that is, the 
same circle of consciousness, be peers of one another, 
karmically related, moulded of the same moral paste. 
““Cosmic” love is so strange and paradoxical a thing 
that to the “base born and passion torn” who only 


Whine, and flatter and regret, 
And kiss, and couple and beget, 
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it is not recognizable as love at all. Not only are 
they incapable of realizing it, but they are incapable 
even of conceiving of it: the plenum cannot but ap- 
pear to them a vacuum, for the same reason that to 
the materialist Nirvana is nothingness. 

For such love is possible of attainment only when 
nothing personal remains: it is without desire, for 
he who desires is still athirst; it is equally without 
fear, because “fear arises from a second only.” The 
cosmic lover has surrendered his will in order to be 
free from willing; he requires nothing, and offers 
nothing to the beloved, acknowledging a perfection 
which cannot be added to: 


They give and take no pledge or oath, 
Nature is the bond of both. 

No prayer persuades, no flattery fawns, 
Their noble meanings are their pawns. 


They are not attracted by pleasure, or repelled by 
pain; although they play with the most dangerous pas- 
sions, they are ever the bow and never the arrow. 
“Sahaja,” says Coomaraswamy, “has nothing to do 
with the cult of pleasure. It is the doctrine of the Tao, 
the path of non-pursuit. All that is best for us comes 
of itself into our hands—but if we strive to overtake 
it, it perpetually eludes us.” These lovers deny one an- 
other nothing, yet never fall; they drink deep beyond 
the point of drunkenness and achieve only clarity and 
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sobriety. This love is not a means to an end, because 
it Is at once a means and an end. It cannot therefore 
be associated with social and eugenic ideas: the long- 
ing for children is a longing for possessions, and the 
longing for possessions is a longing for the world. 
Neither can it be associated with ideas of contracep- 
tion, having their root in the feeling of fear, because 
“perfect love casteth out fear.” “Forbearance” and 
“self-sacrifice” do not enter into this relation: founded 
on utter freedom and familiarity it brings an un- 
sought, unshaken serenity in moments of greatest in- 
timacy by reason of the absence of all taboos and the 
presence of Presence—the fire on the altar, the god 
in the sanctuary, the entire nature attuned to the wor- 
ship of the Most High. Here is nothing done for one- 
self or for one another, no effort made to evoke re- 
sponse, none to withold it. This love has nothing to 
do with passion and surrender: it knows no sin, no 
shame, no despair, no exultation, for it is “the peace 
that passeth all understanding” and these things mean 
no more to it than waves mean to the unfathomed 
depths of the sea. 
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HERE is a Hindu legend to the effect that in 

the morning of the world, man, glorying in his 

power and immortality, so prevailed, through 
his quality of activity, that he menaced the sovereignty 
of the gods themselves, and therefore they took away 
his immortality and afflicted him with death. But when 
they debated among themselves where they should 
hide his captured godhead they were at a loss. For 
they said, “Man is a mighty hunter: if we hide it on 
the highest mountain he will climb it, if we bury it 
deep in the earth there he will dig; or if we sink it in 
the sea he will explore its bottom—there is no place in 
which he will not seek.” But Brahma said, “‘Give it to 
me and I will hide it where he will never think to look 
for it.” They asked him where this might be and he 
would not tell them, but he hid man’s divinity within 
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man, himself, and it is indeed there that he does not 
think to seek, but goes unrestingly up and down the 
world looking for his lost godhead, overcome by death 
again and again. 

In seeking the answer to life’s enigmas in the phe- 
- nomenal world, that world returns to us only our own 
ambiguous image: we are like the savage who looks 
vainly for the man behind the mirror, not realizing 
that what he sees is only the reflection of himself. For 
we are confined and conditioned by our organs of 
receptivity, and in our search for causes by means of 
observation and experiment in the world accessible to 
the senses, we are dealing with the perceptions of a 
perceiver and nothing else. 

The realization of the futility of this quest—of 
finding an answer to life’s enigmas in any mental dis- 
tillation, however powerful, of the products of sen- 
suous experience—is driving an increasing number 
of sincere and thoughtful persons away from the more 
or less positivistic philosophies current in the West, 
and toward the pure transcendentalism of the East, 
which has always affirmed the essential unreality of 
the only “real” recognized by science—everything of 
which the senses are able to make report to the brain; 
and the brain to organize into rational concepts. 

But in order to reap real benefit from the study of 
the Eastern scriptures, it is necessary to realize that 
here is not just another cosmo-conception, another re- 
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ligion, another philosophy, but hints and indices of a 
state of consciousness, if entered into, and a manner 
of life, if patiently pursued, by means of which one 
is at last enabled, even while still in this squirrel-cage 
of the body, to recapture his lost godhead, to enter 
into his divine inheritance. 

This manner of living and this vision of life are the 
same as taught by Christ to His disciples, but the very 
familiarity of Christ’s message, with its overlay of 
Pauline theology, acts to many as a barrier to its true 
understanding, and its application to their immediate 
human and personal predicaments. But to correlate 
Christ’s teachings with those of Buddha, and with that 
more ancient wisdom of the East which is the source 
of both, should give that binocular vision whereby 
many things which were but flat and meaningless im- 
ages on the mere surface of consciousness, provocative 
at best only of a sterile emotionalism, suddenly as- 
sume depth and volume, become real for the first time, 
and stimulate the entire nature toward that kind of 
action whereby alone “salvation” is attained. 

For this salvation is not achieved by knowledge of 
a specific kind, but by inner action. This accounts for 
the fact that the world-saviors taught conduct and not 
theosophy. When one of his disciples asked Buddha 
to expound the cause and process of the creation of the 
world, he answered, in effect: ““When one is wounded 
by a poisoned arrow, does he inquire who made the 
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arrow, who feathered and who shot the arrow, or does 
he attempt to pluck it out?” He taught not cosmic 
causes, but the cure for suffering; accordingly, we find 
him saying, “Let a man overcome anger by love, the 
liar by truth, the greedy by liberality,” just as Christ 
said, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” 

And why did they give this particular kind of coun- 
sel, so foreign to the “natural” disposition of man? 
The reason emerges as soon as we begin to glimpse 
that evolutionary process for the furtherance of which 
they incurred human incarnation. The evolutionary 
process, infinitely various in manifestation, is uni- 
form in aim and method. Briefly, it is the organiza- 
tion of a heterogeneity into a homogeneity, for to 
organize is to make organic—co6rdinated, unitive. 
And when this organization of the many into the one 
is effected, the life and consciousness of the whole 
permeates and vivifies each constituent part, but it 
cannot be thus organized unless and until each con- 
stituent part submits and responds to the consciousness 
of the whole. 

Now this is precisely what Christ and Buddha 
sought to do for men—to make them one: “These 
things have I spoken unto you that in Me ye might 
have peace, that all may be one, and that they may be 
made perfect in one.” It is clear that cruelty, malice 
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hatred between individuals and groups make such uni- 
fication impossible; love, on the other hand, auto- 
matically brings it about. Accordingly, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor” is Christ’s central and supreme 
commandment, for by one’s neighbor is meant the 
nearest, as the word itself implies. Were this com- 
mandment universally obeyed, human brotherhood 
would be an achieved fact, and that homogeneity 
which would seem to be the evolutionary aim and end 
would be established so-far as humanity is concerned. 

Or instead of saying, as has just been said, that 
Christ and Buddha came to make men one, it would be 
closer to the truth to say that they came to make men 
realize their oneness. For the only evolution is the 
evolution of awareness, an increasing realization, 
through the fret and friction of time and space, of that 
which is timeless and spaceless. And this realization 
is attained by right action, by work, not theorizing nor 
dreaming: “‘So the wise, who seek the cause of things, 
and understand the result of work, know this work 
as it really is.” “Rouse thyself! do not be idle! follow ' 
the law of virtue!” Such is the clarion call of Buddha, 
and “Son, go work today in My vineyard” that of 
Christ. But it is so much easier and more pride- 
satisfying to philosophize and theosophize than it is to 
live in harmony with one’s neighbor, answering every 
human demand, discharging every human obligation, 
that as soon as the Master is gone, His followers begin 
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to weave a web of theology about His clear and prac- 
tical teachings. This inevitably develops into an or- 
thodoxy; then, in the natural course, appears the 
heretic and dissenter, that “‘devil’s advocate” for 
whom the inquisitor is waiting with his weapons of 
torment, be they the pincers and the rack, or economic 
ruin and social ostracism, and lo! the constituted 
agents and representatives of the Master become 
the ones who most delay the coming of His kingdom 
upon earth, Everyone, according to them, must look at 
the sky through the same church window, for priest- 
craft denies every revelation except its own. 

The great avatars are the great physicians: they 
come to heal that sickness which is dis-organization, 
both in individual man, and in humanity as a whole; 
because, for some mysterious reason, “this goodly 
frame, the earth,” is an afflicted planet, an inheritor 
of evil karma, and an abode of suffering. “How is 
there laughter, how is there joy, as this world is al- 
ways burning?” asks the compassionate Buddha, and 
in the parable of the sower Christ speaks in similar 
strain of “‘the cares of this world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering in.” Such 
is the diagnosis of these great physicians—what is the 
cure which they propose? 

It is to realize oneself as an organ of the activity of 
a greater than oneself and so participate in its greater 
life—such is their teaching. To Buddha Nirvana was 
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cessation, not of essential being, but of the life of 
lust and delusion which obscures essential being as 
vapors obscure the sun. “He who acts in accordance 
with Tao becomes Tao,” says Lao Tze. “For it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you,”’ declares Christ. 

And the technique of realization, as taught by these 
masters of wisdom and compassion, is dramatization. 
By feelings of sympathy and acts of service a man 
behaves as though there were no difference between 
himself and his fellow man, whereupon he presently 
discovers that it is true. By first becoming aware of a 
limitation, and then forcing ourselves to dramatize the 
experience that would be ours if the limitation did 
not affect us, we discover in ourselves a power for 
transcending the limitation, and presently we come 
to live in the new mode as easily as in the old. This 
technique of release is nowhere better embodied than 
in the Brahminical formula, “I am That!’’ To readers 
unfamiliar with the essentials of the Vedanta it must 
be explained that incarnation has two phases, or 
cycles, one descending, the other ascending—the ma- 
terialization of spirit and the spiritualization of 
matter, evolution and involution. Throughout the de- 
scending phase the incarnating monad quests every 
kind of knowledge and experience, and by permeating 
all things realizes itself as the All—saying, “I am 
That,’ it becomes That, the All. This circulation hav- 
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ing been accomplished, completing the cycle of “‘iden- 
tification with objects” it enters the cycle of non- 
identification, and recovers the knowledge that it is 
self-contained and self-sufficient—saying, “not that, 
not that,” it realizes itself as the One, and the All as 
the One. 

The assertion of the personal will followed by its 
denial; the search for salvation everywhere but in 
oneself, then nowhere but in oneself—these are but 
echoes and reflections on the plane of human endeavor 
of the cosmic process compassed within what is known 
as “a day and night of Brahm” of which every day 
and night of everyone is also an echo and a reflection, 
for during our waking hours the consciousness is out- 
going, uniting itself with objects, saying,“I am that,” 
while during sleep interest in everything external 
ceases, and we repair to our own world—we are “not 
that.” The same process is repeated indeed instant by 
instant, for every cell itself goes to sleep, fails to re- 
spond to external stimuli, but at intervals so minute 
and closely compacted that we have no more sense of 
discontinuity than at a moving picture show, where, 
just by reason of this hiatus, movement can be per- 
fectly simulated by flashing on the screen a correlated 
series of fixed images. 

Where is consciousness while we are unconscious? 
Eastern philosophy makes answer that it has returned 
to its omnipotent source, which it has never truly left. 
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That is to say, we live in different worlds at one and 
the same time, but are awake and aware only in that 
in which the vehicle of consciousness has established 
relations. The physical body being the most highly or- 
ganized vehicle of the personal consciousness, that 
responds to what comes to it through the avenue of the 
senses and to very little else. But the personal con- 
sciousness is energized by the Ego, and by directing 
the mind and will inward, as well as outward, a 
rapport is established between the lower conscious- 
ness and the higher—the self and the Self—which 
inaugurates that great work whose aim and end is 
the attainment of a transcendence to which we can only 
give such arbitrary and meaningless names as Heaven, 
Tao, Nirvana, Arthur’s Bosom, God. Perhaps this 
explanation may help to make clear the fable with 
which this essay begins. 
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VII 
IN THE COURT OF THE VEILED QUEENS 


BN the same way and for the same reason that 
man’s ability to reason and form concepts makes 
him superior to the animals and gives him power 

over them, a corresponding development of the intui- 

tion will effect the transition from man to superman. 

Ouspensky affirms that this development cannot be 

left to chance or to nature, but that it must be con- 

sciously undertaken, that there is a crucial point in 
the evolutionary process where, on pain of reversion, 

a man must take his perfecting into his own hands. Be- 

yond the presentation of a point of view and a philoso- 

phy of life, however, Ouspensky leaves his readers 
uninstructed as to how this development shall be 
brought about. If such important issues are involved 
as he supposes, here surely is an enterprise “‘of great 
pith and moment.” How shall the conscious culture 
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of the intuition be undertaken? A faculty is developed 
by exercise: the way to train the mind is to think; 
the heart, to love; and to educate the intuition it is 
necessary, clearly, to intuit—but how? 

We have all of us had, at one time or another, our 
intuitions—‘‘those veiled queens who steer our course 
through life, though we have no words to speak of 
them’’—an idea, an intimation, a voiceless monition 
of the spirit, which seemed at the time irrelevant or 
preposterous, contradictory to common sense, counter 
to reason, but discovered later to be important, and 
in spite of all appearances true. How gladly would 
we have followed these veiled queens could we have 
seen their faces! But in the confused and exciting 
dance of life an intuition is indistinguishable from a 
thought or a desire and so is recognized only in ret- | 
rospect: the queen has dropped her handkerchief— 
but she is gone! 

This failure of discrimination is the initial and 
fundamental difficulty, and cannot be overcome so 
long as consciousness remains altogether superficial, 
in the sense of lower-dimensional. The surface of our 
awareness, responding, moment by moment, to the 
stimulus of successive feelings and impressions, is in- 
capable of distinguishing between such as are the 
atavistic recurrences of old moods and moments, and 
the stirrings of new potencies or the intimations of — 
events about to befall—for as soon as a thing has 
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passed the threshold of consciousness it has, by that 
very fact, become a surface phenomenon. To seek an 
analogy in regions more familiar, imagine the surface 
of a stream, invaded by things from above—a falling 
leaf, a dipping bird, a raindrop—and from below—a 
bursting bubble, a bent reed, a rising fish. Attributing 
consciousness to that surface, it could not tell whether 
these things came from the air or from the water, 
nor from what height or from what depth: descend- 
ing raindrop and rising bubble have each disturbed 
the surface in a similar manner and are therefore 
indistinguishable from one another. Phenomena of 
this order have their analogue in the response of the 
personal consciousness to stimuli of which it knows 
neither the source nor the nature; and if for the water 
below we substitute the past, and for the air above, 
the future, then time is discovered to be the fourth 
perpendicular along which consciousness must travel 
in order to enter the court of the veiled queens—the 
world of the wondrous. Time is, in a limited sense 
and roughly speaking, the fourth dimension, and the 
intuitional is “the fourth form of the manifestation 
of consciousness.” To develop the intuition it is there- 
fore necessary to become “time binders”—masters 
over time. How can this mastery be achieved? 
Well, a great deal of time-binding has been done 
already, as a result of the ordinary and orderly play 
of the rational mind on life and phenomena. Biology, 
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geology, archeology, anthropology, history, gather 
up the past and tie it to the present, while astronomy 
(among other things), aided by mathematics, throws 
out a lasso into the future—for the movements and 
sometimes the life-histories of the heavenly bodies 
can be foretold. How meaningless would be such 
things as a watch, a calendar or a time-table to the 
untutored mind of a savage, for these things have to 
do with the measurement of time, about which as yet 
he knows nothing! Although time-binding is thus seen 
to be part of the evolutionary process, a new attitude, 
a new technique, is necessary in order to achieve the 
transition from the third, or rationalistic, to the fourth, 
or intuitive, stage of the unfoldment of consciousness. 

For an understanding of this attitude and this tech- 
nique, let us again have recourse to our analogy. The 
surface of the stream, while it cannot become the 
sky, the cloud, the mountain, can reflect their images ' 
if only it can become a mirror of stillness, thus mak- 
ing them, in this sense, part of itself. So also can the 
personal consciousness reflect the things of the intui- 
tional world, and tap the timeless wisdom. of the ego, 
provided it can achieve the necessary state of quies- 
cence—make still the trembling of its waters caused 
by sensation, thought and desire. This is the reason 
why what Patanjali calls “the control of the modifi- 
cation of the thinking principle” through non- 
attachment and the practice of meditation form so 
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necessary a part of the technique of the attainment of 
higher states of consciousness. A disturbed surface 
reflects only distorted images: intuitions cannot regis- 
ter in an agitated consciousness— “Birds cannot take 
refuge in a burning bush.” 

Pursuant of this idea, “He leadeth me beside still 
waters” might be paraphrased as “He leadeth me 
when my waters are still.” And it is to this stilling of 
the waters that all efforts should be primarily directed 
by those who would lead the intuitional life. This is 
achieved by long practice in concentration and medi- 
tation, but a certain habitual attitude of mind greatly 
helps, and should be cultivated to this end. Stillness 
implies an absence of all strain, and one should ac- 
cordingly strive to be at all times unworried, free 
from anxiety, happily relaxed. Christ’s oft-reiterated 
injunctions to take no thought of the morrow and to 
become as a little child are valuable helps toward the 
right attitude, and will be found of undreamed-of ef- 
ficacy when put into actual practice, for the reason 
that they have much to do with this binding of time. 

Now time is really an illusion of the personality, a 
form of its consciousness. What we think of as the 
flow of time is caused by the movement of conscious- 
ness, its moment-by-moment apprehension, and in a 
partial manner, of a space to which it is a stranger, a 
space which it has no other means of knowing, and 
in which it is without the power of representation in 
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terms of form, for it is thus that consciousness ac- 
quires its “sense” of space. The theory of relativity 
has made us aware that there is not any such thing as 
the same moment of time anywhere throughout the 
universe, but that there is only local time, a place ina 
four-dimensional manifold. We ourselves create time, 
and every “present moment” is really a point of inter- 
section in this manifold. It is in some such way that 
the time-illusion arises. We inhabit this hyperspace— 
or it inhabits us, which amounts to the same thing— 
but being incapable of conceiving this in terms of 
space, our nearest approach to its understanding lies 
in the “time-space” concept of the relativists, or in the 
idea of the “Eternal Now” of Hindu philosophy—a 
universe in which everything exists always, in which 
there is no before, no after, but just one present, 
known or unknown. Our only means of conscious con- 
tact with the “things” of this universe—the only portal 
to the court of the veiled queens—is through the pres- 
ent moment, for every present moment of every con- 
sciousness throughout the universe is as it were a tem- 
poral cross-section of this Eternal, in the same way 
that every point in a line is a cross-section of the line. 
Acute concentration on the present moment, accord- 
ingly, is a way of access to the intuitive world. By the 
practice of this one becomes one-pointed, with the con- 
sciousness focused, like a burning glass, upon the 
Now. The habit of dwelling on the past or of specu- 
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lating about the future is vicious from this point of 
view, because it robs us of our only contact with real- 
ity, which is through the narrow aperture of each pass- 
ing instant: absorbed in the contemplation of chimeri- 
cal images of our own creating, the veiled queens 
unheeded pass us by. We should take a lesson from 
little children, who live solely in the present. Absorbed 
in their immediate world of sensation and perception, 
their preoccupations are not ours, nor should they be, 
but we should strive to emulate their attitude—the 
consciousness a proffered clean and golden cup for 
filling with whatever new wine of life the immediate 
moment holds. When one is able thus to concentrate 
with sufficient intensity, a strange thing happens: the 
moment expands, as it sometimes does in dreams, 
where a coherent series of images present themselves 
to consciousnss, involving the passage of long periods 
of time, within that incredibly short instant in which a 
sensation travels from the skin to the brain. Or con- 
trariwise, hours shrink to a moment, as when we are 
in deep, dreamless sleep—for what becomes of time 
when we are asleep? Power over time is power over 
the present moment, because that is @ cross-section of 
eternity—eternity is imaged in it, as a landscape is 
imaged in a drop of dew. 

Now of course it is of the first importance to organ- 
ize one’s life according to some rational plan, to dis- 
charge well every human obligation, to earn one’s 
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living and clean up one’s messes, to be thrifty, pru- 
dent, and worldly-wise: but all this is merely render- 
ing unto the Cesar of the social and economic world 
the things which are that Cesar’s, and has little to do 
with the life of the spirit, which owes other allegiances 
and is governed by other laws. Each has obligations 
to strangers more binding than to house-mate and bed- 
fellow; each must pour out affection which is unre- 
quited, for to be thrifty in love is to be vile; each 
must pay debts never in this life contracted, and re- 
dress wrongs he knows not of. To reconcile these con- 
flicting and often opposite obligations—of the world 
and of the spirit—constitutes the real art of life, and 
to this each should address himself, paying all debts 
and spending only the surplus, be it of energy, money 
or time. | 

Organize your life! This is always possible, even 
though the greater part of every day may perforce be 
dedicated to meaningless and unprofitable employ- 
ment, and the opportunities for release and relaxation 
be more dreary or more devastating than the abhorred 
task itself. Escape by means of altering the outward 
conditions of one’s existence is usually impracticable 
or impossible and it would be futile without some 
change of consciousness, because those very condi-. 
tions were self-created—each is confined within the 
crystal of his character, which is his destiny. But how- 
ever bound, it is only necessary to remember that the 
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court of the veiled queens is always just beyond the 
threshold, and that it may be freely entered through 
the aperture of the present moment, if we can only 
escape from our gray gaolers—the fears and griefs 
that will not let us free. 

Attitude of mind is of the first importance: every- 
thing which happens to us is simply our relation to 
that immanence, to that omnipotence, which we our- 
selves are, in the same sense that the surface of a solid 
is the solid. And the taking of one’s evolution in hand 
is simply the effort to become increasingly aware of 
this relation. This realization should be striven for in 
_ other ways than through meditation, and at other than 
predetermined times, not waiting for the selected place 
and hour, for circumstances often deny them. For 
realization comes at unexpected moments—most viv- 
idly of all, perhaps, in those moments of failure of 
attention to life in its surface aspects; in moments of 
detachment, weariness, inner abstraction, when the 
eyes become like a camera obscura, filled with images 
of the surrounding world which seem unreal, though 
having relation to some unseen reality; and the clock 
in the brain stops ticking just long enough for the 
Voice of the Silence to be heard. Like a prisoner bent 
on escape, we should watch for these moments of in- 
attention to snatch from the veiled queens whatever 
gifts we may: we should even learn the trick of divert- 
ing the mind’s attention, and moving more quickly 
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than it can. In other words, we should learn to control 
the modifications of the thinking principle, for in or- 
der to intuit, mental activity must be arrested for the 
time being, just as in order to think effectively it is 
necessary to be physically still. 

There are many amusing ways in which the intui- 
tion can be exercised and developed in the quite or- 
dinary occupations and encounters of daily life. For 
example, let us say that you suddenly and unexpect- 
edly meet someone whom you know and like—or 
whom you think you know and assume you like. Then, 
before the mind, the memory, loyalty, self-interest or 
old habit have had time to set and light the stage for 
the encounter, so that you see your relation as you 
have always seen it—which may mean not seeing it 
at all—you note your instant and deep first reactions 
in that moment when you realized that it was the face 
of a friend and not the face of a stranger you were 
looking on. Did your spirits sink or rise? Did your 
heart expand or contract? Were you afraid, embar- 
rassed, apologetic, sad, joyous, agitated or calm? If 
you have been quick enough and keen enough, in that 
instant you will have obtained the verdict of the 
court of last resort upon your entire relation with the 
given person, will have found out, in advance, the 
answer to an un-worked-out equation, just as in school 
one used to find out the answer to an un-worked-out 
example by looking it up in the back of the arithme- 
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tic. And you can do the same thing when you get a 
letter in a recognizable handwriting by noting your 
naked feeling about the writer before it has been de- 
corously draped by thought. In this way you may 
Jearn more about your relation than you have ever 
known or are likely to find out. This game of soli- 
taire which anyone may play with unopened letters for 
cards, is excellent for developing the intuition: “psy- 
chometrize” every letter before you open it, and then 
try to determine how near you have come to the truth 
by means of the letter itself. | 

When you come into a new environment, enter an 
unfamiliar room, encounter a stranger, arrest the re- 
port of your eyes, your ears, your mind for an in- 
stant until you have felt their emanation. It is like 
turning out the lights in a room a moment in order to 
see something outside the window in the dark. Such 
exercises aid in the development of that faculty by 
which you are able to sense the things of the nou- 
menal world. At some future time, perhaps, you may 
be able to enter it in full consciousness. Though the 
guardians of the threshold of this world are loneliness 
and disillusion, though its cup may be of hemlock and 
its crown of thorn, there are few who would return 
who have once entered—only those who would prefer 
to be a parrot in a cage rather than an eagle in the air. 
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VIII 
MEDITATION 


| ‘ ] HEN a person undertakes that special and in- 
tensive kind of self-development figuratively 
known as treading the path, the practice of 
meditation becomes so necessary a part of his dis- 
cipline and training that success is impossible without 
it. For by means of meditation is effected that reversal 
of attention from the outer world of “form” to the 
inner world of “name’—from the phenomenal to the 
noumenal—which is the hinge, so to speak, upon 
which the whole life turns thenceforth. 

A great deal has been written on the subject of 
meditation, but most of it, like the Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali, is to a beginner difficult and obscure, only 
to be fully understood by those already far advanced 
on the path. Therefore, in this brief essay, the attempt 
will be made to present, simply and clearly, the ir- 
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reducible minimum of knowledge on the subject of 
meditation, in order that it may be undertaken by one 
who is without help and guidance other than his own 
ambition to achieve the highest development within 
his power. That ambition, persistently and sincerely 
held, however, always invokes help and guidance, for 
the saying, “When the pupil is ready the Master is 
waiting’’ is true in a very real sense. 

In honor it is necessary to begin by saying that 
meditation is a dangerous practice, because, like 
aviation, it involves the conquest of a new space— 
one in which man is normally helpless, of which he 
is ignorant, and for the most part not even aware. The 
first effect of meditation is to stir up all the dregs of 
one’s nature, to be pursued by the wolves of every 
ignoble passion, to summon a horde of haunting, long 
forgotten ghosts, and to arouse to activity those stern 
sentinels which guard the entrance to man’s lost para- 
dise with flaming swords. Moreover, meditation brings 
with it an access of power—and power, until it be 
controlled—is always dangerous. 

To undertake this discipline therefore until urged 
to it by some deep inner necessity is not advisable. 
The strength of the desire will be the measure of the 
need, and only when that desire has assumed an in- 
tensity which is compelling is it wise to embark upon 
these “perilous seas forlorn”—better to keep for a 
little longer to the safe, familiar strand. 
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Meditation is attended not only with dangers, but 
with its own particular discouragements. Progress is 
necessarily slow, because it is a swimming against 
the current, which sets so strongly towards objectivity; 
also, because it forms part of a development which 
belongs less to the personal life-cycle, whose days are 
measured by hours, than to that greater cycle of the 
higher Self, whose days are life-times, measured by 
years. Progress therefore cannot be calculated by the 
only time-scale of which we are aware. But though 
progress is slow, it is sure, for the reason that any 
gained facility does not have to be gained again, just — 
as when a man essays to cut down a mighty tree with 
an axe, nothing that he has chopped through once 
needs to be chopped again. The important thing is to 
be regular. Practice should not be intermitted, if pos- 
sible, even for a day, though the time be only a few 
minutes. Infrequent long meditations are less reward- 
ing than daily short ones—indeed, unless one is pre- 
pared to be regular, it is better not to take up the prac- 
tice of meditation at all. 

To begin at the beginning, let us first consider pos- 
ture, for posture is important for more reasons than 
need be given here. The various meditation postures 
may be compared to chess openings, which, however 
seemingly different, all have rise in the strategic prin- 
ciples of the game—the thing to be accomplished. 
Any posture is good, so long as it fulfils certain con- 
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ditions: it must be natural, easy, relaxed, that the 
body may be forgotten; it must be symmetrical, that 
there may be always a gravitational balance and even 
distribution of the fluids and forces flowing in and 
through the frame; the back, neck and head must be 
held erect and in alignment, that the spine may act 
as a lightning-rod for solar and terrestrial magnetic 
currents, descending and ascending. 

For it is an interesting idea, and perhaps an im- 
portant truth, that man owes his supremacy over the 
animals to the fact that his spine is normally vertical 
—at right angles, instead of parallel to the horizontal 
surface of the earth. By reason of this he is able to 
receive the vertically descending solar force along 
the entire length of his spine instead of transversely, 
as do reptiles and quadrupeds: bears, monkeys and 
some birds are able to erect themselves as man does, 
but with him alone the position is easy and habitual. 

The posture for meditation should be one in which 
the spine, like a tree, is rooted in the ground and 
points to heaven: it should never be a slouching or 
recumbent position. The Egyptian and the Hindu pos- 
tures both fulfill the necessary conditions, and are so 
familiar, by reason of their representation in art, 
that they scarcely need description, it is necessary only 
to recall the seated colossi of the Nile valley, and the 
numberless statues and images of seated Oriental 
saviors, divinities and saints in order to have the thing 
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clear. The Egyptian attitude is as though seated in a 
chair, the legs together, the feet parallel, the arms re- 
laxed from the shoulder, the forearms resting on the 
tops of the thighs, and the stretched-out hands, palms 
downward, reaching nearly to the bent knees. The 
Oriental attitude is as though seated on the curled- 
under and crossed legs, the arms relaxed in the lap, 
the hands lightly clasped or held one in another. This 
posture is perhaps of the two the more perfect, because 
the more concentrated and compact, but it is also the 
more difficult to maintain by persons accustomed to 
sitting in chairs. 

The place of meditation should be sequestered, pro- 
tected, pleasant, not used for other purposes so far 
as possible, though owing to the exigencies of modern 
life the best one is able to achieve usually is one’s own 
chair or one’s own bed. The time should be, prefer- 
ably, before breakfast and after the morning bath, 
not too long past sunrise: when the day is still clean, 
and the solar vibrations are positive. For there are 
diurnal tides, as in the ocean, in that other invisible 
ocean of the air, a flow from sunrise till mid-day, an 
ebb from then till dark. The period of meditation 
should be short at first, certainly not longer than fif- 
teen minutes, which will seem like an hour if concen- 
tration be sufficiently intensive—although, the portals 
of the outer court once past, time becomes itself some- 
thing other, as in sleep and dreams. 
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A young friend of mine who wanted to learn to 
be a painter of pictures, apprenticed himself to an 
artist whose work he admired, on the understanding 
that instruction should be paid for in domestic service. 
A short time after he had become a member of the 
artist’s household he remarked rather ruefully that he 
thought he had come there to learn painting, but that 
apparently it was to learn to like to wash dishes! 
Something of this order of discouragement may over- 
come the aspirant when he is told that it is of no use to 
try to learn to meditate without a good deal of prelim- 
inary metaphysical dishwashing. One’s house must be 
put in order first; that is, the mind must be curbed and 
controlled, a difficult and tedious task. For before it 
is possible to meditate effectively, one must learn to 
concentrate: to hold the mind with steadiness on a 
single thought or image, dealing death to every irrele- 
vant or intruding idea as ruthlessly as though it were 
a cockroach coming out of the kitchen sink. The first 
efforts in this direction are sure to be unsuccessful: it 
is impossible to realize how swift, strong, various, in- 
consequent is that stream of imagery and ideation 
always flowing through the subterranean channels of 
the mind, until the attempt is made to arrest it and 
bring it under control. 

The first, and indeed the only essential exercise in 
concentration is to fix the mind on one thing and hold 
it with the tenacity with which a bull-dog holds a bone. 
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What that thing is, makes no particular difference, 
only the holding of it is important: it may be a person, 
a line of poetry, some passage from scripture, an im- 
age—as of a flower or a crystal—a tone, a color, a 
number or a name. A Hindu once told me that he had 
been taught at an early age to “make a moon” as his 
teacher expressed it—to form and hold, with eyes 
shut, an image of the shape and color of the moon, 
both as an object of concentration, and for the purpose 
of increasing “the light in the head.” For persons of 
a studious and reflective habit of mind, a thought or 
idea would be the most natural subject for concentra- 
tion; to others, of a visualizing habit, having a strong 
sense of form, the mental image of an object or a geo- 
metrical diagram would be preferable; but the great 
thing is to defend whatever is chosen against the as- 
saults and incursions of other ideas and images—to 
focus the mind upon one thing, like a telescope upon a 
star. 

Having gained, by this discipline, some power to 
determine what thoughts shall enter the mind and what 
shall be kept out, “meditation with seed” may be 
attempted. This is just what the expression itself im- 
plies, the seed being some basic, germ-idea, implanted 
in the warm soil of the mind, which, protected from 
the encroachment of other alien ideas, is permitted to 
unfold, grow and ramify along the lines of its essen- 
tial nature. This it will do, if watered by stillness and 
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shielded from the winds of fantasy and rationalization 
_—for this is a search for wisdom, not an inquiry into 
“things and phenomena”; it is an effort to intuit 
things-in-themselves by penetrating into the archetypal 
world. 

Three admirable practical results derive from ex- 
ercises of the above order, faithfully followed out, 
though they are only by-products, and ought never to 
be regarded as ends in themselves. The first of these 
is improved health and increased bodily vigor, be- 
cause the flow of all the vital currents has been quick- 
ened, and by the stilling of the rational mind, which 
is a disturbing factor, harmonized. The second result 
is the elimination of worry, because as soon as it is 
possible to keep the mind steadily on something, it is 
equally possible to keep it off. Worry is the intrusion 
of troubles and problems at a time when it is impos- 
sible to do anything to remedy or resolve them—in- 
temperate and impertinent fears and forebodings 
which should be resolutely shown the door until such 
time as one may choose to give them audience. The 
house has now a doorkeeper, and needs no longer to 
be infested by these pickpockets and tramps. The third 
result is an increased will power and mind power, for 
the consciousness can now be concentrated and held 
upon the particular matter in hand. 

These are but the early-ripening windfalls of medi- 
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tation, the true harvest matures later, requires more 
work, and has an altogether different taste and nature. 
Meditation with seed is merely preparatory to medi- 
tation without seed. In this the mind must be emptied 
of every thought or image, and held with perfect stead- 
iness. The condition is one of alert passivity. The 
yogi in meditation, bent on liberation, is like a hun- 
ter, so still as to deceive even the timid birds, but so 
interiorly alive as to seem outwardly dead. 

The true end and aim of meditation is liberation. 
Just what is meant by liberation in this connection 
is difficult to say, for at this point ordinary human ex- 
perience is transcended, and therefore being without 
a language or terminology with which to describe these 
higher states of consciousness, it is necessary to resort 
to symbolism and simile. That the sacred literature of 
the Hindus contains such a terminology is one of the 
most convincing proofs of the truth of these scriptures, 
because words are not things which are blown, like 
bubbles, but forged, like swords. From this literature 
we are able to gather that in these higher states of 
consciousness time and space fluidify, as it were, that 
they are capable of being expanded or contracted or 
transcended entirely: here and there, before and after, 
then and now, lose their special meaning, for the 
“pairs of opposites” are overcome. That is to say, 
everything is seen to be or to include its opposite, se- 
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quence becomes simultaneity, the part the whole, the 
end the beginning; in the language of the logic of in- 
tuition: “A is both A and Not-A— A is All.” 

These higher states of consciousness, supernormal 
to the personality, are normal to the higher Self, and 
what has happened is the mergence of the one into the 
other, so beautifully expressed by the phrase, ““The 
dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” The personality 
is as it were the footprint made by the higher Self on 
the sands of time and space, and if one can imagine 
the footprint first realizing, then becoming, the foot; 
the foot the body; the body the person, and so on up, 
he has perhaps as close an approximation to the real 
nature of release as the rational mind can compass. 

Release, according to the Oriental teaching, is a 
quality of the Self, like the quality of clearness in a 
mirror: cleanse the mirror and it reveals an image; 
purify the consciousness and it becomes aware of the 
Self, aware that it is the Self. Yoga is the discipline 
whereby this change is brought about, and of that dis- 
cipline meditation is a part, and only a part. In a sense 
we are all yogins, and life in the world is the yoga 
discipline, for everything that happens to us is some 
form of dramatization of that relation which has union 
as its aim and end. Yoga means union, the word comes 
from the same root as “conjoin.” Yoga is the con- 
jugation of the self with the Self, and meditation is 
the way to that conjunction. Though every street in the 
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city may lead to the cathedral, meditation is the one 
aisle which leads to the altar where stands the Bride- 
groom waiting for the Bride. 

Only in such terms can these mysteries be de- 
scribed: ever in such terms have they been described, 
marriage being the favorite symbol, in all mystical 
literature of whatever time and country, for the attain- 
ment of higher self-consciousness, or the mergence of 


the One with the All. 
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IX 
TOWARDS A NEW ARCHITECTURE 


N our search up and down the world and in the 

heart of man for the new image in every discover- 

able aspect, it may not be amiss to try to plot the 
curve our architecture has taken and is taking, and 
draw such conclusions and make such forecasts as this 
brief survey seems to suggest. 

The architecture of our earliest Colonial period 
was a product of nature rather than of art: born of 
the simple and austere needs of puritans and pioneers, 
using such materials as were nearest to hand, the 
houses had that kind of inevitable structural beauty, 
that perfect adaptation of means to ends, which belong 
to a bird’s nest, or to a spider’s web. It was only when 
the country had become somewhat settled and pros- 
perous and was in active and constant communication 
with the mother country that the mansion began to 
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supplant the shingled or weather-boarded cottage, and 
the Colonial style had its origin. | | 

This was an offshoot of the contemporary Georgian 
architecture in England, but in transplanting it under- 
went modifications due both to physical and to psycho- 
logical causes. Its chief difference from the Georgian 
dwelt in a kind of attenuation—columns were slen- 
derer, mouldings finer: it became less robust but—at 
its best—more elegant. In New York state the Dutch 
influence crept in, as in Louisiana the French. The 
piazza, particularly throughout the South, took on a 
new importance and received original treatment. But 
these modifications were as of the same plant adjust- 
ing itself to different soils and climates, and the style 
possessed a consistency, a coherency, a beauty, an ap- 
propriateness, which makes the period of its prev- 
alence our brightest architectural era. It was our own, 
and lent itself easily to all our uses. 

The Colonial was succeeded, early in the nineteenth 
century, by the so-called Classic Revival, which was 
an outgrowth of the then current enthusiasm among 
the more cultured for classical antiquity, and took 
the form of attempting to reproduce the departed ar- 
chitectural splendors of Greece and Rome according 
to the somewhat erroneous notions of the day—in 
stone preferably, but, lacking that, in stucco or 
matched boards. It was bombastic, false, and even a 
little silly, but nevertheless certain houses that we all 
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remember, with high, white-pillared porticoes flanked 
by low wings, back from the high-road and atop a ris- 
ing, tree-planted sward, are charming souvenirs of that 
pseudo-classic contagion, and eloquently rebuke “‘the 
fatness of these pursey times.” 

The architecture of our post-Civil War, or recon- 
struction period was perhaps as bad as anything the 
world has ever seen and may be passed over in si- 
lence: it was not until the advent of Richardson that 
the general public realized that there was such an art 
in the world as architecture, or such a creature as an 
architect. 

Richardson’s romantically picturesque Trinity 
Church, in Boston, captivating the popular fancy like 
nothing else, before or since, inaugurated what is 
known as “Richardson Romanesque,” but its vogue 
was short-lived, being foreign to our psychology, and 
ill-adjusted to our needs. It was stage scenery, in point 
of fact, and only a little after the death of its great 
exemplar the show closed and the scenery went back to 
the storehouse. 

How shall one fittingly designate the next new de- 
parture? False Dawn would be as good a name as 
any other to describe the brief interregnum of dis- 
tinguished individual artists such as Louis Sullivan, 
Wilson Eyre, Frank Miles Day and Stanford White 
(before he became a mere assembler of the spoils of 
Europe), with La Farge, St. Gaudens and Louis Tif- 
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fany as aids and allies. These men inaugurated a 
renaissance of rare and various beauty, but so soon 
and so completely overwhelmed by the steam roller of 
imperial industrialism that few vestiges of it survive, 
the delicate house-facades of Babb, Cook and Willard 
and of McKim, Mead and White, in uptown New 
York, having been long since.replaced by big, bediz- 
ened skyscrapers. According to the inexorable law 
that architecture must express the consciousness be- 
hind it, the architecture of self-effacement and refine- 
ment had to give place to the architecture of self- 
assertion and power. But, reader, if you would have 
the evidence of your own eyes, consider the Farragut 
statue in Madison Square, New York, the joint prod- 
uct of St. Gaudens and White. That simple slate- 
colored exedra, polished now by nearly a generation 
of lounging backs, littered, and soiled by playing chil- 
dren’s hands, is the blasted bud of an art that never 
blossomed. It was killed by the architecture of im- 
perialism, which announced itself at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. This has increasingly prevailed 
ever since, so that now our public buildings bear, as 
a matter of course, the stamp of that ancient Rome, 
which is so close, socially and psychologically, to 
modern America. 

But though it is all very well for an entrenched and 
triumphant imperialism to spend thousands of ineffec- 
tive and unprofitable dollars on classic columns and 
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carved cornices to decorate the facades of its capitols, 
court houses, post offices and banks, the individual in- 
vestor, intent on the absolute most for his money, is 
all for efficiency and economy. In the buildings under 
his immediate jurisdiction, therefore, and particu- 
larly in skyscraper architecture, column and cornice 
go increasingly into the discard, to the advantage, not 
only of the pocket-book, but of the optic nerve. The 
bones of these buildings are oft-times their greatest 
beauty, and their stark geometry needs no veneer of 
constructed architectural ornament. Impelled by en- 
gineering skill and economic necessity, skyscraper 
architecture in America now appears to be on its way 
toward something true and something new. Let banks 
be Grecian temples and railway stations Roman baths; 
let libraries and museums, clad in immaculate marble, 
at ease on their esplanades, arch their eyebrows as 
they may, the skyscraper, for good or ill, increasingly 
rears its proud head above the murmur of the market- 
place, and by the sheer force of its altitude shouts, 
“What a great boy am I!” 

And why is it such a great boy—greater than any- 
thing else architectural that America has produced? 
Because it is the outgrowth of a new necessity which 
had to be met in a new way. The science of engineer- 
ing, not the art of architecture, produced the sky- 
scraper, and in architecture we have always followed 
in the footsteps of Europe, but in engineering we lead 
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the world. Forced, in this case, to depend upon our- 
selves for salvation, salvation is at last in sight. The 
real triumphs of American architecture are the tri- 
umphs of engineering. The architect, so far from seek- 
ing a new dramatic expression for new building ma- 
terials and unprecedented structural methods, has 
been (with a few notable and honorable exceptions) 
a reactionary, forced along the path he needs must 
travel by the pressure of economic and structural 
necessity, instead of pressing boldly forward in an 
effort to develop an architecture which is indigenous 
and new, as is demanded by our unprecedented prob- 
lems and our changed outlook upon life. 

In thus looking back when he should be looking 
forward, the architect has become uncreative—like 
Lot’s wife, crystallized. He is usually a reconstructive 
archeologist in difficulties, or his talent is of foreign 
extraction and only partially extracted; he believes 
that all the good songs have been sung and all the true 
words spoken, and that 


Art stopped short 
In the cultivated court 
Of the Empress Josephine. 


Now what is the reason for all this? For these are 
good men and true, however misguided and mis- 
guiding. The answer would appear to be: the tyranny 
of Europe and of the past over their imaginations, as 
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fostered by the education to which they have been sub- 
jected. Sullivan almost alone had sufficient strength 
to revolt against it, but he paled his ineffectual fires 
in the rising sun of Burnham and Company, who so 
much more fully shared and understood the captain- 
of-industry psychology. The engineer, forced to aban- 
don all aid and comfort from the Old World and the 
past by reason of the newness of his material (steel) 
and the novelty of his problems, and therefore subject 
to no educational malpractice, has succeeded where 
the architect, taught to lie and steal, has failed. About 
all that we can sincerely and unreservedly admire in 
American commercial architecture is its inspired en- 
gineering, and to the degree to which the architect has 
had a hand in this, he is worthy of all praise. Those 
vast parallelopipedons of brick, those sky-piercing 
peopled obelisks and towers, those tile- and marble- 
lined lighted catacombs—everything, in point of fact, 
that in terms of three-dimensional enclosure ministers 
to our modernity we owe more to the engineer than to 
the architect. 

But in saying these things do not let it be inferred 
that I subscribe to the heterodoxy embodied in a re- 
mark made by a well-known captain of industry: “En- 
gineering is all that there is to architecture, anyway!” 
No! a thousand times no! The engineer as a rule 
knows nothing and cares nothing for those very spatial 
rhythms, codrdinations, correspondences, which his 
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own mathematics are always leading him toward and 
pointing out; nor does he know anything of those elo- 
quent juxtapositions of lines, forms and colors, those 
revelations of the qualities of different materials, and 
of the quality of sunlight itself, in the recognition and 
display of which architecture constitutes itself a “fine” 
art. Engineering may be considered the raw material 
of drama, and the architect the skilled dramatist, for 
his work is io dramatize the engineering, to tell what 
the building is doing, what it is for, and what it is 
about. And if he be a good architect he will do this 
with a skill and eloquence of which the engineer, how- 
ever accomplished, will be utterly incapable. No, 
the trouble with the architect is that he is usually try- 
ing to tell another and.a different story, or to tell it 
sentimentally or romantically, in an alien or dead 
language, instead of simply and straightforwardly in 
a language all can understand. This is the task to 
which in the end of all ends he will have to address 
himself: Greece, Rome, Renaissance Italy, medieval 
Europe will not help him here. If he plays about too 
much in those fair and ruined gardens he is only wast- 
ing his time and postponing the issue. What he re- 
quires is a different kind of training and a new point 
of view: he should do not what the engineer has done, 
but as he has done: namely, pioneer. 

But to reform the architect will not assure good 
architecture, unfortunately, because at best the archi- 
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tect is only a medium through which the more diffused 
consciousness of the people manifests. So if a sky- 
scraper be only a place for the transaction of sharp 
bargains it will show itself, not as a “Cathedral of 
Commerce,” but as a monster of the mere market, 
whether done well or ill. And if a bank be a devourer 
of widows’ houses, though it be made in the semblance 
of a temple or a church, it will have a cutpurse look 
about it nevertheless. A house only looks like a home 
if it is one, and a prison will have the look and feel 
of a prison, done in whatever style one will. 

God is not mocked, and least of all when men most 
mock Him: theft never enriches, alms never impover- 
ish, the liar never can conceal the truth. This is what 
reconciles me to all our architectural atrocities: from 
them we may learn the truth about ourselves. For 
there is a perfect correspondence between the symbol 
and the thing symbolized: the measure of the differ- 
ence between colonial days and these days is just the 
difference between the one-hoss shay and the automo- 
bile, and if the insane speed of our industrial produc- 
tiveness destroys human values, the insane speed of 
our automobiles will continue to destroy human lives. 
When it comes to what a skyscraper stands for, I can 
only repeat here what I said in “Architecture and 
Democracy”: 


A skyscraper, shouldering itself aloft at the expense of 
its more humble neighbors, stealing their air and their sun- 
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light, is a symbol, written large against the sky, of the will- 
to-power of a man or a group of men—of that ruthless and 
tireless aggression on the part of the cunning and the strong. 
One of our streets, made up of buildings of diverse styles 
and shapes and sizes—like a jaw with some teeth whole, 
some broken, some rotten and some gone—is a symbol of 
our unkempt and irresponsible individualism. 


What is needed is a hew attitude toward life, a new 
consciousness, and a new architecture will follow “as 
the night the day.” A biologist told me once that the 
form is created by, and follows the function, and that 
before the heart appears in the human embryo there is 
a palpitation in the place where the heart is going 
to be. So let us give over all this battle of the styles 
as a perfectly unprofitable employment, and strive 
rather to start that palpitation in the place where we 
want beauty to appear. 
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the theater is its temple: a temple of mirth and 

of cathartic laughter—and of cathartic tears as 
well. For to laugh at oneself is to transcend oneself, 
and to weep over an enacted human predicament 
which might have been one’s own is to avert catastro- 
phe. That is to say, if one is able to react sympatheti- 
cally and intelligently to a given experience which 
has happened to another—be it only a person in a 
play—a change of consciousness is thereby engen- 
dered which makes it unnecessary to incur a similar 
experience in life itself. Thus the theater is a mirror in 
which wounds are inflicted on the image, in order that 
the man before the mirror may escape blows of des- 
tiny aimed at his heart. “To hold, as ’twere, the mirror 
up to Nature’”—the greatest master and protagonist 
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of the theater has himself thus named it, and has also 
defined its function: ““To show the very age and body 
of the time its form and pressure.” Yes, for the the- 
ater, the so-called world of make-believe, makes us 
believe, because it is inexorably self-committed to 
reveal, as does an image in a glass, the true appear- 
ance of a thing, by reason of which we are enabled to 


apprehend the Truth of Things. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 


Good maxims, like good pictures, bear reversal, and 
this one looks even better upside down than right side 


up: 
A STAGE IS ALL THE WORLD 


Candor, however, compels the admission that as at 
present organized and administered, the theater con- 
forms to the above characterization only here and 
there and now and then. In our great centers of popu- 
lation it is avowedly a real-estate proposition, a “go- 
ing concern” for revenue only, which offers, like the 
modern department store, a great variety of wares. 
It is, among other things, a pornographic photograph 
album, a comic strip, a chamber of horrors, a mental 
anodyne, an emotional prophylactic; and if the theater 
be defined as the home of the drama, in many of our 
playhouses the “Standing Room Only” sign should be 
replaced by one bearing the legend, “Nobody Home.” 
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But in spite of all of its inversions, perversions, dis- 
tortions and abortions, the theater is today endowed 
with so lusty a life, is so manured by dollars, fed by 
the sap of youth, sustained by its ardors, and renewed 
by such willing service and glad sacrifice that it has 
somehow managed to escape that blight of standard- 
ization which appears to have overcome those other 
potential agents. of education and inspiration, the 
newspapers and the cinema, so that it gives forth hu- 
man sounds, instead of the mere rattle of machinery, 
and what happens there is still unpredicable, abound- 
ing in reversals and surprises. _ 

The theater therefore remains the one unguarded 
door in our safe and sanitary modern dwelling 
through which the Spirit of Play escapes into the 
world of the wondrous, and Happiness-in-the Heart, 
forgetting the time-clock and the factory whistle, finds 
that it can spread its wings. It is at this door therefore 
that the youth of today are pressing with such vehe- 
mence as to constitute a sign of the times which, in 
our quest of the new image, cannot be overlooked. 

Fathers complain that the boy won’t go into the 
office or the factory; mothers, that the girl won’t stay 
in the home; ministers, that young people won’t enter 
the church and Sunday school; teachers, that study 
is looked upon by pupils as the price to be paid for 
participation in the school’s social life. But from 
theatrical. managers, agents and producers one hears 
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an altogether different story: they have to protect 
themselves against the hordes of young men and (par- 
ticularly) young women seeking sanctuary in the the- 
ater from office, factory, home, church, school. The 
theater has assumed the role of Pied Piper, whose en- 
chanting music lures all the children to follow him, 
even to the perilous river’s brink. This is the more 
surprising and significant in that the commercial the- 
ater has use or employment for only a relatively few 
of these young people, nor—with rare exceptions— 
can they gain there what they seek. In schools and 
colleges the same strange ferment is operating: dra- 
matics, in some form or other, is second only to ath- 
letics in popularity, a recent survey shows; and the 
increase in number, size and importance of Little 
Theater groups throughout the country is phenomenal. 

May it not be that the more restive and adventurous 
of the younger generation—those who most truly 
represent it—are in revolt against the cultural and 
educative agencies provided by their elders because 
these are alien to the spirit of the new age and ill- 
adjusted to its changed psychology, and that the rea- 
son why these young people are turning toward the 
theater in such numbers is because they dimly feel 
that it may meet their developmental and disciplinary 
needs? 

“No,” someone is sure to object, “it is because 
they are slack and pleasure-loving, and they want 
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to escape development and discipline!” Doubtless 
this is true in certain cases, but by whatever motives 
they seem—even to themselves—to be actuated, sub- 
jectively they are seeking something which their ordi- 
nary schooling has failed to provide, and—however 
preposterous it may sound to the imperfectly in- 
structed—the theater, rightly organized, is indeed ca- 
pable of fulfilling their disciplinary, educational and 
cultural needs. 

From the occult or esoteric standpoint, the world 
is a school, and life in the world a discipline. Every- 
one, no matter how he behaves or what he believes, is 
at all times subject to a law which cannot be broken— 
the law of karma, or compensation—equilibrating the 
factors of his destiny with the utmost nicety of opera- 
tion. By reason of this, everyone is driven to seek the 
environment and experiences necessary to his self- 
development, just as inevitably as an animal in the 
forest is driven to seek its appropriate food and form 
of life. For this quest freedom is a first essential: 
_ frustrations, false starts, emotional and intellectual 
rendings, result from the denial of the freedom neces- 
sary to discover one’s destiny and incur its discipline. 

The revolt of modern youth is involuntary and in- 
evitable because it is in obedience to laws more com- 
pelling than any man-made social and economic laws. 
What does the adventurous and expanding conscious- 
ness of this new age encounter? A religion which is 
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either too anemic or too archaic to attract it, a home- 
life so hide-bound as to foster only the idea of escape, 
an educational system which is militaristic and purely 
rationalistic, greatly concerned with stuffing the mind, 
and concerned almost not at all with the disciplining 
of the emotions, the developing of the creative imag- 
ination, and the facilitation of self-expression. Now 
the theater happens to be the only remaining out- 
standing symbol of the quest for beauty and that ques- 
tioning of life to which elsewhere youth finds but 
dusty answers or none at all: this is the true reason 
for its attraction. Account for it as one may on the 
score of emotional unrest, the love of excitement, or 
the desire to be known and admired, behind and be- 
neath all is the Self, seeking self-dramatization for 
the sake of self-realization. 

Many factors have conspired to bring about the 
present impasse between the generations. All unnoted 
there has been a shifting of interest from the scientific- 
utilitarian to the esthetic-mystical view of life. Delphic 
youth takes to these lustral waters with avidity, leav- 
ing its elders high and dry. Moreover, that brand of 
individualism which is developed by and expressed 
in the competition between individuals appears to 
have reached its term; the new individualism requires 
a different modus vivendi, based on group-conscious- 
ness. It is increasingly necessary to find and take one’s 
place in the general social organism in concert and 
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harmony with others, and to participate in the activi- 
ties in a larger-than-personal life. This shift from 
the competitive to the codperative ideal has been 
going on for some decades, so that now there is no 
greater handicap to success in almost every field of 
endeavor than the inability to work with others toward 
a common end. Modern industrialism, by reason of 
its intricate and amazing ramifications, interpenetra- 
tions and reciprocal relations, has brought about a 
kind of socialization, along with its specialization, 
which its organizers and developers could not have 
foreseen. The failure to carry this socialization into 
the domain of civics has made our cities the mon- 
strous, inchoate, ill-conditioned growths they are, 
wherein the evils of uncurbed individualism are writ- 
ten in characters so large that he who runs may read. 

Now this necessity for a more highly organized co- 
operative and communal life, which the passing gen- 
eration is coming to recognize by a purely intellectual 
process and through social and economic pressure, the 
elect of the younger generation know intuitively: with 
them it is almost of the nature of a biological neces- 
sity, and so they try to organize their social life in 
their own ways—often in grotesque ways—rejecting 
the advice, instruction, and modes of activity and 
entertainment proffered them by their elders, to the 
latter’s bewilderment and chagrin. But theirs was the 
initial error: each generation has its own useful and 
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necessary function with respect to the younger, but 
the one thing it is always doing and has no right to do 
is to try to cast youth in the same mould in which it- 
self was cast. The world is full of loving and well- 
meaning parents who will do anything for their chil- 
dren except get off their backs. 

Individual, non-competitive self-expression, to- 
gether with group-consciousness and cooperation: un- 
til by some means these things are integrated into our 
educational system it will fail to meet the needs of 
modern youth. To suggest that the theater might pro- 
vide these means is the point and purpose of this 
essay. For the theater, in its wider, deeper, nobler 
aspects is an unprepared though natural channel lead- 
ing to these very ends. Nothing, potentially at least, 
embraces a wider segment of life: it is a microcosm 
in which many diverse things could easily be harmo- 
nized into a greater whole—science, history, poetry, 
archeology, all of the major arts and many of the 
minor crafts. Organized along educative lines, the the- 
ater could be made to meet the needs of modern youth 
as nothing else does or can do, for it would minister to 
the sense of beauty, develop the creative and imagi- 
native faculties, make of the body a fine instrument, 
discipline. the emotions and strengthen the will. And 
along with this individual development it would re- 
late the person to the group through the primal neces- 
sity for codperation, because nothing can be done 
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successfully in the theater without community of effort 
—codperation is of its very essence, being involved 
in the mere matter of the giving and the receiving of 
a cue, and the getting from one place to another on the 
stage. 

But the greatest thing of all in favor of the theater 
as an educative agent is the interest it arouses, the en- 
thusiasm it generates. To persons who have experi- 
enced the strange, subjective, felicitous excitement 
which attends working intensively and creatively with 
others toward a common end, the fascination of the 
theater will be understood. In trying to account for 
this Mr. William M. Houghton says: 


No one who has shared the real intimacy of strenuous 
codperation over a period of time with a congenial group 
of his fellow-beings but looks back on the experience with 
romantic recollection. The romance is heightened for him 
if there were discouraging obstacles to be overcome by the 
common effort, and hard luck and troubles in the common 
lot. After such an experience the ordinary world in which 
each of us goes his own gait more or less seems a little 
cold and cheerless and uninteresting, and one becomes 
lonely for that more intensive comradeship that one has 
idealized in memory. 


Now education, to be effective, cannot be coercive, 
it cannot run counter to the needs and the desires of 
those being educated. The theater fulfils this condi- 
tion of being attractive to youth, but to the mind of 
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one to whom the idea of its educative use is new, and 
perhaps repellent just by reason of its unfamiliarity, 
the following questions naturally suggest themselves: 
Shall Melpomene dethrone Athena? Shall Harlequin’s 
cloak replace the cap and gown in our colleges, and 
shall the professors become mere masters of revels? 
What becomes of the austere ardors of scholarship, 
and that discipline of the mind which is so rightly re- 
garded as an integral part of the educational ideal? 

The answer is that the theater is both austere and 
disciplinary, with the advantage that its rigors are 
willingly—even joyfully—incurred. Apparently there 
are no limits to the amount of drill, and what would 
in other connections be called drudgery, which young 
people will undergo in order to achieve the things 
which they themselves really want to achieve, be it 
dancing the Black Bottom, playing the saxophone or 
acting Hamlet—all of which are arduous enough 
unless undertaken for the fun of the thing. So long 
as their ambition and interest are engaged young peo- 
ple do not falter in the face of difficulty: it is the 
initial lack of heat, or the subsequent lowering of 
temperature, which is responsible for that failure of 
attention, that lassitude and loss of confidence or en- 
thusiasm which are the forerunners of defeat and the 
fertile cause of scholastic failure. In the theater, more 
readily than in the lecture room, the laboratory or the 
classroom, the interest can be kept at the boiling point, 
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because the pupil looks on it not as a grind, but as a 
game. And it is this play spirit which should be fos- 
tered, organized, capitalized, given the right kind of 
an objective, and inspired to higher and higher flights. 

This has been done in a small, but effective way in 
the school of Miss Edith King and Miss Dorothy Coit, 
apostates both from the educational orthodoxy of the 
day. All of the educative activities derive from, and 
are centered about, the preparation and presentation 
of some play, for which the pupils design and make 
the costumes, scenery and properties. They study the 
history, literature and art of the country and people 
with which the play has to do, and receive training in 
music, movement and diction. The entire curriculum 
pyramids to that yearly event which is in the nature 
of a happy apotheosis for the children, as well as a 
source of unique esthetic pleasure to an ever-increas- 
ing number of jaded New Yorkers. This is only 
a small school, for quite young children, but it is 
founded on an idea which is capable of almost infinite 
expansion. | 

There are doubtless many other instances of the 
capitalization, for educational purposes, of young 
people’s interest in, and natural aptitude for the the- 
ater; but it is safe to say that none of them have de- 
veloped all of the possibilities inherent in the idea, for 
the reason that these possibilities are so many and 
lead so far. As regards the great American univer- 
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sities, with only a few exceptions, the undergraduate 
may be said to have brought the theater to the college, 
rather than the other way round: it has grown up like 
a weed in the yard instead of being a conservatory 
product. In some cases the college, on its official side, 
ignores or barely tolerates its theater, in others it 
patronizes it, still more rarely the theater is adopted 
or parented by alma mater, but leads a rather starved 
existence nevertheless; in nearly all cases it may 
safely be said that the theater is to the college only an 
ornament or appendage—appendix would perhaps be 
the better word—that it has not been made, in any true 
sense, an integral and inexpugnable part of the scho- 
lastic life. 

The building, endowment, organization and admin- 
istration of the theater, its adaptation and develop- 
ment to serve educative as well as recreational ends, 
should engage the serious attention of those who have 
the training of the young in hand. The money changers 
have trafficked too long in this particular temple; it 
has been given over to base uses, and puritanism has 
branded it too long with its taboo. The important and 
honorable place which the theater has held in the his- 
tory of culture should be remembered. In the Temple 
of the Future, not built with hands, this stone, which 
our puritanical forefathers and their prototypes of the 
present day have rejected, may form the headstone of 
the corner in very truth. | 
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meaning of that word as defined by the diction- 

ary, which is, “obscure, of double meaning, of 
doubtful classification, of uncertain issue.” It is not 
so much myriad-minded as hydra-headed, and it is 
small wonder that so many who believe in the theater 
as a purpose, shun the theater as a place. 

And yet it is in the theater as a place, as a physical 
enclosure wherein actors perform before audiences, 
that a tendency, an evolutionary movement in a defi- 
nite direction—and in the right direction—may be dis- 
cerned. This movement is traced and its direction 
noted in Sheldon Cheney’s “Stage Decoration,” an 
admirably twice-told tale—once in the text and again 
in the illustrations—of the theater as the place of the 
acted drama throughout the ages. 


: \ HE theater of today is ambiguous in the exact 
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The stage, seen thus in perspective, foreshortened 
in the fourth dimension—in time, that is to say— 
presents itself to the imagination no longer as a thing, 
but as a living organism, at first naked and very much 
alive, then afflicted by a succession of distempers, and 
now again struggling toward its pristine state of health 
by a return to a condition of nudity and simplicity. In 
other words, Melpomene is discovered stripping her- 
self of her trappings and about to step forth from the 
confines of her picture frame. But all this, to be intel- 
ligible to the uninitiated, needs a little explaining. 

During three of its most vital periods, when the 
drama was something more than a mere amusement of 
the privileged class—in Greece at the summit of her 
culture, in Italy when the Commedia dell’ Arte held 
sway, and in England at the time of the Elizabethan 
dramatists—the stage was a place or a platform partly 
or completely surrounded by the spectators, and this 
made them participators in the action in a manner and 
to a degree impossible in the proscenium-arch or 
picture-frame theater of today, where the actors are 
isolated from the audience. 

For in the modern theater the actor has become part 
of a picture; he has been robbed of something of his’ 
three-dimensionality, and restricted in his range; a 
chasm, difficult to bridge, divides him from his audi- 
ence, and he suffers from the rivalry of things, in the 
form of scenery and properties, which though de- 
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signed to help him in the creation of his illusion, not 
infrequently hinder by diverting the attention of the 
spectators from himself. 

This process of pushing back the actor into a pic- 
ture frame, the complication of the scene and the mul- 
tiplication of properties, began with the court mas- 
ques, when the drama was more or less outrivaled by 
pageant and spectacle. This has continued until the 
present day, enormously increasing the labor and cost 
of production, imposing a tyranny upon the play- 
wright unknown in Shakespeare’s time, and seriously 
handicapping the actor. But at a certain point—and 
that recently—we observe the beginnings of the re- 
versal of this process, not so much in the commercial 
theater as in the experiments of thinkers and dream- 
ers like Craig, Copeau and Yeats, until, in the stages 
of Adolphe Appia and Norman-Bel Geddes we have 
only steps, ramps, a platform—a place for actors to 
energize and that is all. We are even made to feel the 
immanence of the complete elimination of the picture 
frame, because to this sort of stage it is unnecessary. 

Stanislavsky declares that “the only king and ruler 
of the stage is the talented actor.” Both he and Copeau 
have shown an increasing disposition, based on experi- 
ence and conviction, to depend more and more on the 
actor and less and less on mise-en-scéne. Such also is 
the mature judgment of Robert Edmond Jones, an 
artist-in-the-theater of the first rank, who says: “The 
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designer’s sole ambition must be to affirm and ennoble 
these mystical protagonists.” 

Opinions may differ as to how this “affirmation” of 
the actor may be best achieved, but it is at least clear 
that everything should conspire to make possible an 
instant and entire rapport between actor and audience, 
for the real miracle happens only when actor and au- 
dience are welded, when emotion inundates every 
consciousness and is thence returned enriched in recip- 
rocal vibrations to him, enabling him to transcend 
himself. For this, physical nearness is a help, if not 
indeed a requisite, because here also a familiar 
mathematical law appears to operate, the “attrac- 
tion” increasing as the square of the distance dimin- 
ishes. The movement of a hand, a whisper, a glance, 
the lift of an eyebrow—upon such small and evanes- 
cent things the whole burden of the drama may some- 
times for a moment rest; nothing of them should be 
lost, therefore, by reason of remoteness, and if judged 
solely by this criterion, the best theater would be that 
in which the greatest number of people were given a 
near view of the stage. 

The Greek theater was originally a circle, then a 
hemicycle; the Elizabethan—at first a bear pit or an 
inn yard—was perhaps a hemicycle and a half. Our 
auditoriums are at best half-hemicycles when not sim- 
ply rectangles with the stage at the side or end. It 
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needs no mathematics to make plain the fact that, 
given an equal number of people to be accommo- 
dated, the modern arrangement forces a greater num- 
ber farther away from the stage. 

How much of the excitement and interest of the 
prizefight, the bullfight, the ball game and the Euro- 
pean one-ring circus derives from the arrangement of 
the spectators it would be hard to say, but it is un- 
doubedly a factor in the psychic mood engendered by 
these events, for that enveloping horseshoe has the 
power of becoming electrical as no other arrangement 
of human units can—saving, perhaps, the completely 
closed curve. 

It is undoubtedly only a question of time when we 
shall have the prosceniumless theater, “the space 
stage,” space sculptured in light to show up and em- 
phasize the actors and the action, a place, luminous 
in a void, with the consequent suppression of struc- 
tural surroundings, with no sense of a building, no 
conscious joining of a stage and an auditorium. This 
has become a perfectly realizable ideal since light was 
conquered and tamed, and made a major theatric me- 
dium. Indeed, approaches to this ideal have already 
been made in certain productions of Appia, Craig, 
Reinhardt, Jessner and others. 

Norman-Bel Geddes—who ought to have been an 
architect—once constructed an elaborate working 
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model of a prosceniumless theater in form somewhat 
resembling an old-fashioned one-ring circus, equipped 
with a disappearing stage which was made to rise, all 
“set” from below. In such a theater there need be no 
waste room at all, the actors would be near the audi- 
ence, and seen from an excellent angle of vision; there 
would be no towering stage-enclosure, with gridiron 
and fly-galleries, for the reason that there would be 
no flats or curtains to haul up and down; the fire- 
hazard would be practically eliminated, and the cost 
of production extraordinarily reduced. Except for the 
electrician and someone to manipulate the simple 
scenery and properties appropriate to such a stage, 
no “crew” would be required—the fly-men would have 
taken flight, and the prop-room would know the pi- 
nocle players no more, “lost angels of a ruined para- 
dise.”” 

Of course, as everyone knows, and as Gordon Craig 
has pointed out, there are today many theaters—the 
permanent, the ephemeral, the gay, the grave—and 
of these many this would be only one, a return to the 
proverbial “three boards and a passion,” a purged 
and consecrated temple for the performance of the 
ritual of human life seen, not diffused, but concen- 
trated, focalized, intensified, detached from all its 
surroundings, as in a lens; an outlet for confined, ob- 


scure emotions, like a spill-way from a dam; a meta- 
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physical mountain-top from whence life might be 
viewed from above, as in those rare moments in real 
life when the veil of Maya trembles, and we seem 
about to penetrate into the world of the wondrous. 
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XII 
EXPERIMENTS IN A LANGUAGE OF FORM 


and spoken—is for the expression of concepts, 
the conveyance of thought. It can express emo- 
tion, ecstasy, aspiration, and things of that sort, only 
by indirection, through simile, symbol and sugges- 
tion, as lovers, poets and prophets try to do. But in the 
light both of individual experience and of experimen- 
tal psychology it is becoming increasingly clear that 
we are first of all emotional, that we live by feeling, 
rather than by thinking. Our mental life is secondary 
and derivative, the emotional life lying much nearer 
to essential being, that mysterious fountain which 
wells up in everyone at every moment of time. 
Science and philosophy are the chief organized 
forms of intellectual knowledge, and language ac- 
cordingly serves them well; but religion and art, which 
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are our chief organized forms of emotional knowl- 
edge, suffer under the disadvantage of requiring a 
language other than words for their presentation and 
interpretation. Music is perhaps today the most de- 
veloped medium of emotional expression: sound, in 
other words, has been organized into a language; but 
form, color, light, movement, have not been organ- 
ized to anything approaching the same extent. 

The evolution of the higher emotional nature of 
man would doubtless be greatly quickened if this were 
seriously undertaken, and sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects and other practitioners of the arts of space 
would perform a far more useful service in address- 
ing themselves to such a task rather than to the repe- 
tition of facile commonplaces in some vernacular in- 
herited from the past, or in some personal style of 
their own. For by reason of such practices art has 
degenerated into a mere amusement, an “indoor 
sport,” instead of being a vehicle for the conveyance 
of super-personal emotions, and the indication of the 
cosmic order through and by means of a well- 
organized and universally understood symbology. 

The achievements of science in this post- 
Renaissance period are real, impressive, and not 
open to question, but in the field of esthetics—with 
the exception of music, the one art which the modern 
man has made his own, and in which he can challenge 
comparison with the ancients—there has been no cor- 
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respondent advance and development, but only transi- 
tions from phase to phase as meaningless as passing 
fashions. One reason for this is that already given: 
science can avail itself of a highly developed lan- 
guage, there is always the word to fit the thing for 
which it stands; it has also mathematics, which is 
itself a language, the most potent and perfect, for its 
own special purposes, known to man. The arts of 
space, on the contrary, lack just these things, though 
they might easily develop a mathematics of their own. 

Now in order for the artist to place himself on an 
equality with the scientist, he must emulate him in 
certain ways, and this need involve no sacrifice or 
impairment of that precious birthright, the creative 
imagination, which is the artist’s patent of nobility. 
The thing which he conspicuously lacks, and which 
the scientist in a greater degree possesses, is group- 
consciousness, the ability to codperate, and an ideal 
of service which transcends the personal self. As 
Bacon says, there is a debt which every man owes to 
his profession. Now the scientist usually pays that debt 
better than the artist does, spending his entire life, or 
sacrificing it indeed, if need be, in doing something 
which makes it easier for others to carry on. Though 
this implies a different psychology from that which 
we usually associate with the artistic temperament, it 
is in no wise foreign to the esthetic faculty, for we 
know by the evidence which their work itself affords 
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that the great artists of antiquity and of the Orient 
produced their masterpieces while submitting to the 
discipline of canons established by those who had 
preceded them, and their own contribution to these 
canons was part of their service to their art. They’ 
were the scientists of their day, in point of fact, and 
even after art became highly individualistic there sur- 
vived much of the scientific spirit. Leonardo, perhaps 
the greatest artist of the Renaissance, was the greatest 
scientist as well, full of that curiosity, patience, thor- 
oughness, which characterizes the scientific mind. 

The artist should submit his esthetic faculty to the 
discipline of science and mathematics. We moderns 
are nothing if not self-conscious: for good or ill we 
have left the age of innocence behind us and we cannot 
return to it, no matter how hard we try. For the artist 
therefore that careless creative rapture which was pos- 
sible when the world was younger-eyed is no longer 
attainable, and though he may recapture it on some 
higher arc of the evolutionary spiral, let him mean- 
while reap such advantage as he may from his self- 
consciousness to build up a sound and clear esthetic 
whereby he may be enabled to express his spiritual 
intuitions, emotional experiences and _ philosophical 
wisdom through and by means of fresh forms and 
symbols provided by science and mathematics—for 
mathematics is quite as useful in the fine arts as in 
the chemical experiment or the sharp bargain, because 
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it is the one strong golden thread on which everything 
involving relationships (and what does not? ) is strung. 
Music, indeed, is more truly mathematical than a 
stock-market report, because more divorced from ma- 
teriality: for it is of the essence of mathematics to be 
unconditioned save only by itself, to be unfettered by 
material limitations of any sort except such as we, for 
our own profit, impose on it, thus making a mere hack 
of this bright Pegasus. 

This work cannot be accomplished easily or all at 
once, for it involves the concentration of many minds, 
the contribution of varied talents: it must be a growth 
rather than a creation. Jay Hambidge, with his “Dy- 
namic Symmetry,” Adolfo Best-Maugard, with his 
“Seven Forms,” Louis Sullivan with his “System of 
Architectural Ornament” and his ideas about “func- 
tional” architecture have each contributed something 
to the cause here advocated—an art which shall be 
beautiful, meaningful, and all our own—as has 
Frank Lloyd Wright in his uncompromising advo- 
cacy of the machine by reason of the unexplored es- 
thetic opportunities it opens up. My own contribu- 
tion, dealing with a minor phase, is presented in “Pro- 
jective Ornament.” The idea behind this book is, I 
am sure, profound and fertile, but the presentation is 
not clear enough, and the illustrations not beautiful 
enough. Therefore I have been under the necessity 
from time to time of supplementing the deficiencies of 
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this early work with other explanations and illustra- 
tions. The present essay, and the decorations which 
adorn this volume, represent a further effort in this di- 
rection—the effort to formulate a few more syllables 
of a language of form. For the benefit of the reader 
who has not read “The Beautiful Necessity” I must 
digress here for a little space. 


An inevitable duality bisects nature, so wrought into 
the very texture of everything that we forget that it is 
there. Behind and beneath all the complexities of 
form and phenomena can be discerned two powers— 
twin aspects of one power—the first of which is prime, 
active, disruptive, like a thunderbolt; while the sec- 
ond is secret, silent, soft, resistant, defying destruc- 
tion. Igneous action, sudden, swift, convulsive, illus- 
trates the one; and aqueous action, no less powerful, 
but still and unremittent, illustrates the other. Com- 
pare, for example, a volcano with water pressing 
against a dam, and you'll see the difference at a 
glance. 

It is as though the universe were split in half and 
was being re-united by the marriages of countless 
pairs of opposites. This begins with the positive and 
negative electrons, and ends—who shall say how or 
where? In the chamber of the bride? In the dance of 
the double stars around one another? It does not mat- 


ter, for all that is necessary is to become vividly alive 
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to this great fact of polarity, of sex in its cosmic as- 
pect. Every artist should make it his business to learn 
to recognize, understand and render the manifold as- 
pects of this eternally sundered, eternally united pair. 

The poet unconsciously does so in his use of vowel 
and consonant sounds, short syllables and long, ac- 
cents acute and grave, rhymes “male and female.” 
The musician does so in his sounds and silences, ac- 
cented and unaccented beats, antipodal phrases, major 
and minor modes, allegro and andante, and what not. 
The painter does so in dark masses and light, cold 
colors and warm; the architect, in curved forms and 
angular, horizontal and vertical, weight and support. 
Each term of these pairs of opposites means some- 
thing, provokes a different kind of subjective emo- 
tional reaction, and all of the corresponding terms of 
all the pairs are referable to the same thing, which is 
the masculine or the feminine aspect of the Divine 
Androgyne, or astrological “Grand Man.” That is to 
say, whatever is simple, direct, primary, active, posi- 
tive, is Yo—masculine; and whatever is complex, in- 
direct, derivative, passive, negative, is Jn—feminine. 
Things hard, straight, fixed, vertical, are Yo; things 
soft, curved, horizontal, fluctuating, are In—and so 
on. 

Some conception of the interplay of these two 
forces, an understanding of the nature of each, and an 
instant recognition of their correspondent sounds, 
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forms, colors, movements and so forth, are one of the 
prime requisites of the new esthetic. That such knowl- 
edge conditioned the profound and beautiful art of 
ancient China, in all its manifestations, we have both 
the evidence and the assurance; it constituted one of 
the canons of the medizval cathedral builders, and 
appears again and again, like a golden thread, in the 
tapestry woven by art throughout the ages. But it is 
not necessary to revert to the East or to the past: 
nature is always the artist’s great exemplar, and na- 
ture untiringly publishes to dull-witted man the banns 
of her many marriages—in man and woman, sun and 
moon, day and night, fire and water, even in every 


Rose, new born, 
Twin to a thorn. 


And to each term of this duality nature assigns 
a form by which it may be recognized. She has her 
own “language of form,” in point of fact, which the 
true artist unconsciously makes his own—but now he 
should do so consciously. Every artist knows, for ex- 
ample, that vertical lines provoke a different psy- 
chic reaction from horizontal lines, and straight lines 
from curved, but he should realize the reason why 
this is so. It is because the two are glyphs or symbols 
of the Great Man and the Great Woman, for one sug- 
gests the fertilizing sun-ray, the arrowy spermatozoon, 
and the other the fecund, level sea, the ovum, the 
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womb. All art depends upon these primal differ- 
entiations, this polarization into Yo and In (TIllustra- 
tion 1). 

To follow further into 
these fascinating fields 
of thought would be be- 
side the purpose of this 
essay, but thus much is 
necessary to get the 
point of that which fol- 
lows, which is simply 
a commentary on_ the 
full-page _ illustrations, 
each one an attempted 


translation, in terms of 


EXAMPLES’ OF ‘SEX’ DIFFERENTIATION jecti 
IN NATURE ANDIN ACHETEeTUpe Projective ornament, of 
1. 


the seven notes of the 
major diatonic musical scale. The experiment was 
undertaken partly as an exercise in abstract design, 
and partly to determine if it were possible to affect 
the consciousness through the optic nerve by means 
of certain “musical” forms and arrangements, in a 
manner analogous to the way it is affected through 
the auditory nerve by certain musical sounds. This 
may seem a footless thing to attempt, whether success- 
ful or not, because the invasion of the province of 
one art by another has usually proved itself to be a 
false approach, leading nowhere, the fertile source of 
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much that is bad in the fine arts. Let it be regarded 
therefore as a stunt performance, a laboratory experi- 
ment, undertaken as a test or measure of the potency 
of certain related forms in two-dimensional space to 
convey ideas and emotions of an extremely abstract 
and subjective sort. 

The idea suggested itself when I was called upon 
to devise a setting for a symphony orchestra which 
should be easier on the eye than that “palace scene,” 
a thing of painted onyx “colyums,” filagree gold 
friezes and frames, pink brocade satin panels and 
cleverly simulated “drapes” which realized some 
journeyman scene-painter’s ultimate idea of grandeur. 
My suggested alternative was an enclosure of lofty 
screens, seven in number, disposed symmetrically. 
The question then arose as to how these screens should 
be decorated, for to make them plain, even though 
clouded, stippled or spattered, seemed too easy a way 
out. Manifestly, they should not be unduly assertive, 
there should be nothing about them to clip the wings 
of the imagination, or to bind it to a particular time, 
place or period—the decoration should be as abstract 
as music itself, and as “musical” as possible. To meet 
these conditions the seven designs were developed, 
each of which symbolizes one of the notes of the di- 
atonic scale; the idea was to execute them in dull gold, 
with the design in brighter gold, so that in different 
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lights it would be lost, and in others reappear, like re- 


flections in still water. The whole scheme came to noth- 
ing in the end, for reasons which need not be gone into, 
but this does not prevent the discussion here of the 
interesting problem in design which it brought up. 
(Illustration 2). | 


Music, as everyone knows, is all compounded of 
mathematical relations and numerical ratios—so 
much so that it may even be said to be arithmetic made 
audible. The consonant intervals within the octave 
are expressed by numbers of small quantity, and ad- 
vance by the addition of 1 to both terms, thus: 1: 2, 
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the octave; 2:3, the fifth; 3:4, the fourth; 4: 5, 
the major third; and 5: 6, the minor third (TIllustra- 
tion 3). 

Every musical note, 
by reason of its har- 
monics, or overtones, is 
also a natural chord, 
consisting of sounds 
embodying the above 

RATIOS GOVERNING THE CONSONANT. © and. other mathematical 

a viheda(llh Ms) GINE relations. Now space is 
susceptible of being divided “musically” by means of 
proportionate parts expressible by these same ratios. 
A double cube or a double square corresponds to the 
octave because they are determined by the ratio 1: 2, 
that is, a vibrating string, stopped in the middle— 
divided into two parts—will yield the octave of the 
sounded note. 

Therefore let us take a rectangular parallelogram 
having a height equal to twice its width for the shape 
and proportion of our screens, or the frame and boun- 
dary of our various figures. This not only represents 
a musical proportion—the interval of the octave— 
but is musical also in another way and for a different 
reason: it constitutes what is known as a “‘root-four 
rectangle.” That is to say, the short side is to the long 
side as 1 is to the square root of 4, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that the square on the long side con- 
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tains four times the area of the square on the short 
side. Here indeed is “richness,” because the sides are 
commensurable in two different ways: by linear units, 
yielding the ratio of 1:2, and by squares, yielding 
the ratio 1: 4. 

Furthermore, the double square, in common with the 
other root rectangles of Dynamic Symmetry, possesses 
additional interesting mathematical properties. The 
perpendicular to the diagonal, prolonged to the side 
of the rectangle, intersects it at one fourth its length, 
and the parallelograms within the rectangle resultant 
from drawing lines through these points of intersec- 
tion and parallel to the sides, are shapes similar to the 
whole. Also, a line drawn parallel to the short side 
through the intersection of the diagonal and the per- 
pendicular to the diagonal meets the long side at one 
fifth of its length, and the parallelograms within the 
rectangle established in this way are also shapes sim- 
ilar to the whole. In other words, the chosen rectangle 
is susceptible of being subdivided into many replicas 
of itself without any remainder, much as a vibrating 
string, or column of air of a given length yielding a 
certain musical note, divides itself into mathemati- 
cally related nodes whose vibrations produce the 
harmonics of the original note (Illustration 4). 

How shall we now proceed to fill this “‘musical box” 
made with four strokes of a pencil? With something 
which corresponds to sound, and something which cor- 
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responds to silence: design and background, one 


light, the other dark. And then what? With some- 
thing to symbolize the disturbance of the pool of 
silence: spreading and intersecting circles; and some- 
Hie pRDAL TT oaPAM thing to symbolize the 
BOUNDING THE DESIGNS =e division of time into 
p OF DYNAMIC SYMMETRY MT 

y Mipmustonereicitr fe beats and measures; 
Aaiciee UNE? bow «© time being successive, 
SN heey linear, one-dimensional, 
| Kacavinecanomemer this will be appropri- 
PARTS SIMILAR. TO THE WHOLE 

ore WPS BS WHILE LINES DRAWN, = ately suggested by ver- 

THE DIAG ; 

AND THE SIOES CF THE ceases tical bands. Thus we 

WAR TO THE wou CG have In and Yo ele- 
ments: circles, indicating simultaneity, and lines, in- 
dicating succession. The largest circle will correspond 
to the note, and the lesser ones, the harmonics of the 
note; and we shall continue this splitting-up process 
to the smallest units, in analogy with the way a mu- 
sical sound is split up. 

These various elements of design will be disposed 
within the confines of our root-four rectangle accord- 
ing to the canons of Dynamic Symmetry, aided at all 
times by an alert eye for beauty—because an esthetic 
formula is limiting to the creative spirit of the artist 
unless at all times subservient to the inner monitions 
of that spirit. Now sound waves pulsate outward from 
a center in concentric spheres according to a mathe- 
matical law, and this we indicate by surrounding the 
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principal circle with others, each twice the area of the 
one next within, and half the area of that next with- 
out. These act as invisible orbits for certain of our 
planetary units, the “harmonics” of the given note, 


which is symbolized by the central sun (Illustra- 
tion 5). 
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The general scheme of all the designs being thus de- 
termined, what, specifically, other than music’s self, 
shall we endeavor to express? ! 

Each note of a musical scale possesses a certain 
esthetic character, and I am assured that there is a 
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fairly general agreement among those who have given 
attention to this matter, as to the emotional content of 
each note of the major diatonic scale. 

These may be tabulated as follows: 


Le DONC Cisco ear Constancy, strength, determination. 
2. Supertonic ..... Desire, hope, expectancy. 

3. Mediant ....... Fase, peace, happiness. 

4, Subdominant ... Faith, gravity, reverence. 

5. Dominant ...... Gladness, enthusiasm, animation. 
6. Superdominant . Adversity, sorrow, repentance. 

7. Leading Note .. Brilliance, acuteness, penetration. 


Furthermore, the notes of a scale are divided into 
two classes: the active and the passive—Yo and In; 
the passive are represented by the notes forming the 
tonic chord (first, third and fifth of the scale), and 
the active by the remaining notes of the scale. A great 
deal more might be said regarding “chords of mo- 
tion” and “chords of rest,” and the transitions from 
active to passive, but as these things have to do with 
the resolution of discords and the modulations from 
key to key they will be omitted as being not germane 
to the immediate purpose, which is the translation of 
seven related musical sounds into corresponding dec- 
orative forms. 

The first thing to do, manifestly, is to differentiate 
the passive from the active. Nothing is easier, for 
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nature herself has shown the way. If we take fire as 
typical of the active principle, and water of the pas- 
sive, the corresponding forms will be radial lines and 
concentric circles—the sparks from a struck match, 
the pattern made by a raindrop in still water (Illus- 
tration 6)—and, in general, the active notes will be 


salient, angular, sug- 
NZ 


gesting crystals, in con- 
tradistinction to the 
passive, which will 
be curved, flowing, sug- 
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COMPARE WI Chosen 

avira Shab? or groundwork 
for all the decorative units is some geometrical 
figure, in most cases the projection of a symmetrical 
solid or hyper-solid:on a plane, after the manner 
described in “Projective Ornament.” This need 
not be gone into in detail, particularly as to a 
certain type of mind it is irritating to be told that — 
some perfectly innocent-looking arrangement of lines 
is a projected hexacosahedroid—like that deter- 
mining the design of the superdominant, for ex- 
ample (Illustration 8). The number of webs 
obtained in this way is infinite, and each is suscepti- 
ble of different esthetic treatment. Here is where 
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the skill of the artist enters in: to get beauty and 
dramatic expression out of a mere mathematical 
diagram. The process and results are shown in II- 
lustrations 7, 8 and 9, wherein the geometrical 
web is placed in immediate juxtaposition with the 
derived design so that the relation between the 
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tf 


two 
seen. 

Discussing the 
page compositions in 
their order, the first 
represents the tonic, or 
key-note of the scale. 
As such, it has been 
made larger than any of 
the others, and though 
belonging to the “pas- 
sive” group, and made 
up, therefore, of flow- 
ing lines, the center is 
still sharply crystalline, 
so as to suggest some- 
thing androgynous, con- 
taining both male and 
female elements within 


may be clearly 


full- 


itself. It is intended to suggest “constancy, strength, 
determination” —the reader must decide with what 


SUCCESS. 
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8. 


The second, or supertonic, is perhaps more success- 
ful, in its suggestion of “desire, hope, expectancy,” 
by reason of its hooked 
outlines and the arrowy 
rush toward a single cen- 
ter. The third, or medi- 
ant employs the. “water”’ 
motif—spreading, inter- 
secting circles, bubbles 
and floating flower-petals 


6¢é y 7 
to suggest “ease, peace, si npapy AND TERTIARY UNITS 
happiness.” The form strana apie OF THE ORIGINAL N 


of the cross has been used in order to impart 


to the fourth, or subdominant, its quality of “faith, 
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gravity, reverence ’—although this is perhaps a minor 
violation of the self-imposed rules of the game. 
Flowing and floral forms and linked lines like the 
pattern made by dancing feet impart to the fifth, 
or dominant, a feeling of “gladness, enthusiasm, 
animation.” The sense of “adversity, sorrow, re- 
pentance”’ signified by the sixth, or superdominant, 
has been achieved by the representation of a highly 
conventionalized eclipse, the strange, dark body in- 
vading the bright solar disk having something of 
sinister suggestion, difficult to define. The seventh, 
or leading note, signifying “brilliance, acuteness, 
penetration,” is represented by a figure undeniably 
acute and brilliant, suggested, as already said, by the 
spurt of sparks from a lighted match. 

Now there is one obvious—and to a certain degree 
valid—criticism which may be urged against this 
manner of approach to an esthetic problem: namely, 
that a work of art is not and should not be a product 
of the rational consciousness, that it does not and 
should not exist for the conveyance of concepts, but 
rather for the communication of zxsthetic emotion. 
Schopenhauer’s dictum that the concept is unfruitful 
in art is true. Nevertheless the reasoning mind has its 
part to play in every kind of esthetic expression, 
though it is and should be a subordinate one. This 
part is perfectly illustrated in the use and relation of 
the science of musical harmony, a product of the ra- 
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tional intelligence, to the art of composition. A knowl- 
edge of harmony, although it never takes the place of 
inspiration, enables a composer to project his inspira- 
tion with greater directness, power and clarity than 
would be his otherwise. Now the laws which govern 
form and proportion, “the mathematics of beauty,” 
of which Dynamic Symmetry is a part (but only a 
part), stand in the same relation to the arts of space 
as that in which the science of harmony stands to the 
art of music. Both are aids—and invaluable aids—to 
expression: they act, not as wings, but as a tail, a 
thing which guides. The seven designs here presented 
were meant, primarily, to be beautiful, and only sec- 
ondarily to mean something—to mean, indeed, many 
different things. If, however, they are beautiful, it is 
because they do mean something, even though those 
meanings be not at all, or be only vaguely, under- 
stood. 
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XIII 
THE ARCHETYPE 


HE dictionary definition of an archetype is 

“original model.” This is certainly concise, and 

correct so far as it goes, but could we form a 
true conception of an archetype in accordance with the 
word’s deeper signification we should have gone far 
towards resolving that mystery which envelops all 
manifestation—the mystery of phenomenality. 

An archetype in the Platonic sense is an essence, 
and in dwelling upon the word “essence,” think, if 
you please, of the meaning of essential, for the arche- 
type of anything is that which is essential to it, that 
which makes it what it is—without which, indeed, it 
could have no existence. It is the form of all forms; 
itself invariable, it is the cause and source of every 
variation; these inhere within it in the same sense in 
which the circle, ellipse, parabola and hyperbola in- 
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here within the cone: they are every one “conic sec- 
tions,” and the cone may thus be considered the arche- 
type of them all. But leaving out mathematics, even 
the most elementary—so clarifying a thing to some 
minds and so confusing to others—consider the matter 
rather in this way: If we take any solid object (other 
than a sphere) and hold it so that it casts a shadow of 
itself on an illuminated surface, as it is turned about 
in the hand, the shadow assumes a different shape with 
each new position. The object is unalterably one, but 
its projections upon a plane are many and various, 
and sometimes resemble one another not at all. Each 
shape the shadow assumes reveals some one aspect 
of the generating figure, but not all of them taken to- 
gether can ever show forth the true form, for the rea- 
son that it is solid and they are plane—the derived 
forms are lower-dimensional with relation to the par- 
ent form, their archetype: the shadow-images are but 
the patterns made by some other, more perfect, all- 
inclusive form, more real in the sense that it is less 
subject to mutation and change, less related to time, 
that is. 

Plato’s famous parable in his “Republic” about 
the shadow watchers presents his idea of archetypes 
in much the same fashion as the above, but more elab- 
orately and dramatically. He asks the reader to imag- 
ine captives, chained in a cave in such fashion that 
they cannot turn their heads to see a fire which burns 
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behind them, who behold, on the illuminated wall of 
the cave facing them (the only thing their fetters per- 
mit them to see) the shadows of persons passing at 
their back, between themselves and the fire, who are 
talking to one another, and bearing variously shaped 
objects in their hands and on their heads. Seeing only 
these shadows and hearing voices which appear to 
emanate from them, these shadow watchers cannot but 
believe that the shadows are real and living, whereas 
life and reality are centered in the shadow casters, 
those archetypes by reason of which alone the shadow 
world exists at all. In other words, everything which 
seems to us so real—phenomenality and materiality 
—are only the shadows cast upon the physical plane 
by their higher-dimensional prototypes, the archetypal 
forms and beings of a four-dimensional world. 

Of the true nature of such beings, and the true 
form of their forms, we can of course have no ade- 
quate conception, any more than one could gain a true 
idea of the human body solely from the imprints a 
bather might leave in the sand. To visualize a single 
form which is the aggregate of a great number of solid 
figures is manifestly impossible. It can be realized at 
all only by the aid of analogy—such analogies as the 
cone and conic sections, the solid and the shadows 
which it casts—its various plane projections. To es- 
cape this difficulty, instead of trying to conceive of the 
archetype as a form, let us think of it as a mathe- 
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matical formula or process (like finding the root of a 
number, for example) which, though always identical 
in operation, produces different results by reason of 
the varying values given the terms or factors—or, 
better still, as a unified concatenation of forces 
through the operation of which an infinity of forms 
are produced, similar in structure, but infinitely vari- 
ous in detail. To take a concrete example, it is said 
that every snowflake is unlike every other, though all 
have the familiar tetrahedral subdivisions and other 
constant characteristics. This can only mean that in 
the crystallization of water-vapor there is a force 
which always operates in a particular manner, along 
known mathematical lines, and although all snow- 
flakes differ, each is a dramatization, in terms of form, 
of this force, and its general as well as its particular 
form is therefore predicable. This general form, or 
mathematical formula for the construction of a snow- 
flake, may be thought of as its archetype. This is only 
an approximation to the idea, but it is one with which 
the mind can deal, and within the scope of the 
imagination to grasp. 

It may sound strange, and even silly, to assert that 
in the four-dimensional world there are archetypes of 
such prosaic objects as a chair, a table or a bed, but 
such was plainly Plato’s idea, and it is not absurd 
when thought of in terms of the above. A chair has, 
first of all, a definite function, and for every function 
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there exists its appropriate form; a chair has a direct 
and vital relation to the human figure, its general size 
and shape being pre-determined by the size and shape 
of the torso and the limbs, and the necessity for re- 
sisting the pressures these exert when the body is in a 
sitting position. The archetypal chair now begins to 
create itself in the imagination: we know, in a general 
way, what it must be like, and although in its con- 
creteness it may pass through a thousand variations 
by reason of differences of style and material, the 
archetypal pattern will shine through them all—the 
chair taken from Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb being in no 
essential respect different from that in which I sit. 

It is from the timeless archetypal world, the world 
of causes, that all new ideas and new images must 
come—and all new faculties to apprehend them, for 
perception itself evolves, “perception has a destiny.” 
From that world there is at the present time a tre- 
-mendous pressure upon the plastic paste of the Del- 
phic Brother-Sisterhood, because in it is develop- 
ing the fourth form of consciousness, the intuitional, 
as distinguished from the third form, or rationalistic. 
The intuitives and the rationalists constitute what Ou- 
spensky calls “the two races of men,” and all ethnic, 
religious, class and cultural differences sink into un- 
importance when compared with the profound evolu- 
tionary difference involved in this classification. This 
minority, with its incipient fourth form of conscious- 
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ness, react to everything differently from their elders, 
because, without themselves realizing it, they are pene- 
trating into the archetypal world. They are less in- 
terested in the world-aspect—facts and phenomena— 
than in the world-order; it is the archetype they’re 
after. 

This is amusingly indicated in their esthetic pref- 
erences and reactions. In music it takes the form of a 
preoccupation with tone, timbre and rhythm, and with 
harmony rather than with melody, because these ele- 
ments are more potent in arousing those universal, 
primal, orgiastic emotions than the mere tickling of 
the ear with sugary tunes. In painting and sculpture 
they prefer indication and suggestion to a literal and 
realistic rendering, because more emancipating to the 
imagination and stimulating to the intuition. They 
have dethroned the kings crowned by their elders, and 
set up in their places such men as Cézanne, Brancusi 
and Gordon Craig, for example. Now quite aside from 
his extraordinary qualities as a painter Cézanne was 
clearly preoccupied—subjectively, at least—with the 
idea of archetypes, the significant and “eternal’’ as- 
pect of things, in contradistinction to their accidental 
and ephemeral aspects. Of Brancusi this is even more 
true, for what are his “fish” and “bird in space” but 
attempts to suggest the archetypal bird and fish, reduc- 
ing them to their essentials as air-cleaving and water- 
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cleaving forms? Although he achieved his results by a 
kind of instinct, doubtless—feeling out, rather than 
thinking out, the ultimate form—substantially the 
same result might have been arrived at had he pro- 
ceeded in the manner prescribed by Mr. Best-Maugard 
in his ““A Method for Creative Design”: 


We can form our own idea of a certain archetype by 
studying the types which are derived from it. Suppose we 
wanted to form the conception of the archetypal “flower.” 
We would analyze carefully from nature an infinite number 
of different kinds of flowers, and search in botany, as well 
as in other possible ways, for all the known and unknown 
laws that affect the being, purpose, function and structure 
of a flower, and discover what are its essentials. The abstract 
idea will be a conception of the “archetype.” 


And an abstract idea it would remain, which is the 
reason why Brancusi’s efforts, and those of Gordon 
Craig, in a different field, are not more completely 
convincing, fine as they are in intention, fruitful in 
inspiration and effective for the destruction of worn- 
out conventions. Craig, in his latest book, “Scene,” 
tells how he actually followed the above described 
method, for he made hundreds of little models of 
man’s habitations throughout the ages, in the endeavor 
to discover, by a process of elimination, what elements 
were common to them all, with the idea of combining 
these essentials into a single scene which should be the 
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archetype of them all, and where, accordingly, with 
the aid of light, color and mobility, a great variety 
of dramatic representations could take place. 

The interest excited by the late Jay Hambidge’s 
“Dynamic Symmetry,” and Best-Maugard’s “A 
Method for Creative Design,”’ constitutes another evi- 
dence of the growing importance of the idea of the 
archetype; for Hambidge’s “root rectangles,” and 
Best-Maugard’s “‘seven forms” are based on this idea, 
and derived from the same archetype, the logarithmic 
spiral, which is perhaps the form of our universe 
itself. The most recent tendency in architecture is to- 
ward elementary forms and simple outlines, the elim- 
ination of extraneous features and unnecessary orna- 
ment. Instead of the elaborate facades of a few years 
back, frittered up with string courses and engaged 
orders, and crowned by cornices, one sees great block- 
like structures, an assemblage of parallelopipedons, 
depending more for their effect upon the inter-relation 
of their masses and their fenestration than upon ap- 
plied ornament. This also indicates a going toward the 
archetypal, which is the abstract, undifferentiated. 

The success or failure of all such efforts in these 
various fields need not be discussed here, their direc- 
tion is alone important, for they indicate that the ani- 
mating spirit of modern art is increasingly abstract, 
subjective, concerned with the elimination of estab- 
lished barriers, the breaking down of existing conven- 
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_ tions. Painters, practitioners of an art which, being of 
space, is naturally static, would make it dynamic— 
would paint movement, by means of such devices as 
the indication of an object in successively assumed 
positions, as Duchamps did, in his famous “Nude De- 
scending a Staircase.” Musicians, on the other hand, 
whose art is of time, and therefore dynamic, now en- 
deavor to poach on the preserves of the painter, sculp- 
tor and architect, using new and surprising concatena- 
tions of sounds for chisel and brush. 

Another indication of this interpenetration of the 
arts is seen in the growing importance of the so-called 
“New Art of the Theater,’ which is, in effect, a cor- 
relation and unification of many diverse esthetic 
factors—speech, music, movement, light—for the 
achievement of the utmost power and poignancy of ef- 
fect. The seven-hued rainbow of Beauty, in which each 
art is a color, is by these means reabsorbed into the 
white light of Truth; and seven-hued circumstance is 
made to yield a sense of that eternalness to which time 
is related as the falling sands are related to the hour- 
glass. 

In the field of science, the theory of relativity and 
the new psychology have made us acutely aware of 
the fact that we know merely the form of our knowl- 
edge of the world which surrounds us, and not the 
world-in-itself. The higher space hypothesis, with the 
new ideas of time and motion which it has introduced, 
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indicates to us that the movement, growth, becoming, 
which we observe going on all about us is perhaps as 
illusory as the movement of houses, trees and fields 
seen from a rapidly moving railway car; that con- 
sciousness alone moves, and that time and phenomena 
are created in and by consciousness by reason of its 
intersection with a space to which it is a stranger—a 
space to which we can only give the name of the fourth 
dimension, the world of the wondrous, or the arche- 
typal world. Conceptions of this order pave the way 
to an idealism in no way contradictory to the latest 
trend of science, which is towards the transcendental, 
the mystical—a mysticism founded not on faith, but 
on knowledge. 

The contradiction involved in the idea of a universe 
which is at the same time a multiverse, infinite and 
finite, is resolved by this concept of the higher- 
dimensional archetype and its lower-dimensional im- 
ages. What is God? Man’s archetype. What are 
men? God’s images—manifold, disturbed, distorted, 
shattered, scattered, forming and re-forming like the 
reflections made by sun or moon on agitated water. 
Limited as we are to this plane of manifestation, in 
which everything we see or sense, including our own 
selves, is such a reflection, we may know our Great 
Archetype only to the degree, and in the sense, that the 
image might know the object, for they are separated 
by the chasm of an entire dimension. And yet between 
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the two there is a point-to-point correspondence, per- 
fect in every detail—provided that the “waters” are 
clear and still. The first task which confronts the as- 
pirant to God-consciousness is therefore to become 
clear and still. What is the next? Here again our anal- 
ogy helps us. From every point in the image, there are 
rays which extend without a break to the object; which 
are, indeed, part of the object. But these extend in a 
direction at right angles to every direction in the plane 
of manifestation. To reach and become one with the 
object, it is necessary to transcend the plane of mani- 
festation, therefore. We are bound to this plane by the 
senses and the mind: but by developing the fourth 
form of consciousness, the intuitional, each may dis- 
cover his particular “ray,” ascend by it to the arche- 
typal world, and attain to that “‘union” through unity 
of being, which is man’s ultimate evolutionary goal. 
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XIV 
DIVINE ARITHMETIC © 


Y reason of the mingling of races, the commerce 
Bocce countries, the conquest of the air, and 

matters of that sort, the world is rapidly becom- 
ing unified. Indeed, it would seem as though all the 
elements of our civilization—even to moving pictures 
and motor trucks—were helping toward the establish- 
ment of human brotherhood. All paradoxically, reli- 
gious differences do much to delay this consummation 
—religious intolerance still casts its long shadow 
athwart this bright, long-cherished dream. 

Every truly spiritually enlightened person, belong- 
ing to any religion or to none, knows that all wor- 
ship is of the same divine through different rituals and 
symbols: he does justice to the truth of that magnif- 
icent passage in the Bhaovagad Gita: “In whatever 
way men approach Me, in that way I love them: in 
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all ways the sons of man follow My way.” The spirit- 
ually enlightened are not numerous enough, however, 
to impose this realization upon those religious secta- 
rians, bigots, formalists and fanatics of whom there 
are still so many, and therefore we have the spectacle 
of followers of different faiths arrayed against one an- 
other over issues as trivial and illusory as they are 
doggedly held. The very thing which might and 
should be the most powerful of all unifying forces 
—the recognition of a universal and ubiquitous spir- 
itual life—has come to operate, by reason of certain 
forms of priestcraft and churchianity, as a separative 
force. 

How may a better religious solidarity be brought 
about? Only by every man’s realization of himself as 
a spiritual entity, and his recognition that another’s 
religion is for him as fair a road to such realization 
as his own. There might be certain extraneous aids to 
such a desired consummation, however, one of which 
would be a universal language of the spiritual life— 
not English nor Esperanto, nor anything of that sort, 
but some universally understood set of symbols for 
the expression of spiritual verities to take the place 
of all those special systems, related to particular 
times, places, persons, which are now so antiquated 
and obscure that there is sometimes no recognizable 
relation between them, even when they essay to im- 
part the same fundamental truth. Wounded Bhisma, on 
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his bed of arrows; vulture-torn Prometheus on his 
rock; Christ on his cross—clearly these are only dif- 
ferent presentments of the same spiritual verity, that 
the avatar is a sacrificial victim of that established 
order which he has come to replace, and consequently 
to destroy; also, that spiritual birth is carnal cruci- 
fixion. Yet the average Christian, because the Maha- 
bharata is to him only a collection of heathen fairy 
tales, and the Promethean legend a pagan myth, fails 
to see their identity with his own sacredly treasured 
symbol, thus intensifying that sense of otherness, 
which a common symbolical language, universally un- 
derstood, might do much to remove. 

The old religious bottles, each with a label in a 
different language, cannot contain the new wine of the 
spirit. The chosen of the young people of today, in 
whom this wine most mightily ferments, reject all re- 
ligious systems and symbols because they are the prod- 
uct of world-yesterdays which youth knows not of and 
cares about not at all. Swords, arrows, armor; cups, 
robes, crowns; Cherubim and Seraphim and Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse—such are not the terms in 
which the coming generation will dramatize its spirit- 
ual life, because these things belong to a habit of 
thought which for good or ill youth has left utterly be- 
hind. It does not follow that young people are unsp)r- 
itual, but they cannot express their inner life through 
symbols which to them have no meaning; and yet they 
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have no other, therefore they are inarticulate, except 
sometimes secretly and stammeringly to one another. 
What they feel they cannot formulate, nor can they use 
the old rubber stamps. Life may have revealed to 
them its latest wonder, yet they are incapable of tel- 
ling it in any set of symbols that they know. Music 
and other forms of art might serve their purpose could 
they command them, but as a rule they cannot: stupid 
they are not, but only “dumb in June.” 

All this does not mean that the spiritual life, like 
the temporal, is subject to mutation and change, but it 
is under the necessity, from age to age, of finding new 
forms of expression, and these must be precipitations 
from the world of change. The “Stages of the Path,” 
the “Stations of the Cross,’’—call them by whatever 
name one will—are the same in all ages and in all 
places: they represent the gradual approach, the aug- 
menting awareness, of the transitory self to its Tran- 
scendence. But the road, the staff, the burden, the 
Tempter and the Comforter and all the old parapher- 
nalia of the pilgrim’s progress are so remote from 
the modern mind as to have lost their meaning: it 
thinks more readily in terms of science and mathe- 
matics; realism of expression has supplanted roman- 
ticism. If therefore a correlated sequence of chemical 
changes or a mathematical progression were found to 
be a more acceptable and intelligible symbol of the 
flight of the alone to the alone than the alchemical 
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“Great Work,” or the “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” no sanc- 
tification of the old allegories ought to make them 
more acceptable than the new. But granted the need of 
a new symbology more in line with modern habits of 
thought, where shall it be sought for, and wher 
found? | 
Ultimately, perhaps, in art—for art has always 
been a powerful instrument for the knowledge of the 
noumenal world, and in the past has acted as the hand- 
maiden of religion, providing her with one exquisite 
garment after another to render her more intelligible 
and alluring to those who must see Reality always im- 
aged in the mirror of materiality, as did the Lady of 
Shalott. But art at the present time is little more than 
a superfluous estheticism, the cult of a minority, and 
would need to be reanimated and reorganized along 
new lines by an entirely different consciousness in 
order to articulate the hopes, dreams and apocalyptic 
visions now yearning toward birth. Art at the present 
time appears to be in a declension, and until renewed 
is for this purpose a thing of little employment. 
Mathematics, on the other hand, is on the ascend- 
ant: its development in totally new directions is one 
of the truly significant conquests of the modern world. 
Moreover, it is universally taught, and is used for al- 
most every purpose except the one under discussion, 
and for this there is no reason why it should not be 
used. For mathematics possesses the most perfect, 
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potent and all inclusive symbolism yet developed by 
man: capable of envisaging concepts beyond the range 
of sensuous perception, and not in any way derived 
as a residue of experience, however powerful a dis- 
tillation of whatever order of sensation be resorted to, 
for it is not contained at all in the fluid that experience 
furnishes. Furthermore, even the ignorant and untu- 
tored mind finds in mathematical relations something 
peculiarly satisfactory and secure, which makes it 
willing to believe that what is true of any assembly or 
relation of mathematical units is true also of their 
correlatives, be they apples, miles or men, things 
seen or unseen. Of late years mathematics has in- 
vaded, and even dominated, province after province 
of human thought and endeavor to which it used to 
seem unrelated or remote; in the words of Philip 
Henry Wynne: 


Mathematics is becoming more and more the final arbiter 
and interpreter in physics, chemistry and astronomy. Like 
Aaron’s rod, it threatens to swallow all other knowledges as 
fast as they assume organized form. Mathematics has al- 
ready taken possession of great provinces of logic and psy- 
chology—will it embrace ethics, religion and philosophy? 


It has already done so, but not in the manner Mr. 
Wynne had in mind, for it happened long ago, in 
Persia, India and Egypt, and notably in the Pythago- 
rean school at Crotona. All too little is known of the 
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more esoteric teachings of Pythagoras, but enough of 
his philosophy of numbers has come down to us in 
fragmentary form to make it certain that he used 
arithmetic and geometry to teach the truths of the su- 
persensuous life, and that the contributions made by 
him to the science of geometry were mere by-products 
of his mathematical symbology of things spiritual. 
To him, the soul was “a self-moving number,” and 
every number had, so to speak, a soul—was full of 
character and meaning; the odd digits being mascu- 
line, or generative, and the even, feminine or parturi- 
tive because divisible by two without a remainder. 

Numerology, in one form or another, is an impor- 
tant and inexpugnable part of all religious symbol- 
ism, Christian as well as pagan. Proclus, the Platonist, 
is nothing if not mathematical, and gave the name of 
“The Divine Arithmetic” to his “Elements of The- 
ology.” Each character of the Hebrew alphabet has 
its numerical equivalent, which has a known symbol- 
ical meaning. By reason of this, words and word- 
combinations convey meanings quite independent of 
the content of the text itself, and more profound. The 
Tarot cards, of which the playing-cards of today are 
a survival, were originally devised for the communi- 
cation and dissemination of esoteric spiritual teaching 
of a kind which could not be given openly at the time; 
and the symbolism employed was largely mathemat- 
ical, depending as it did upon the occult significations 
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of the numbers and their correspondences throughout 
the natural world. 

But it is useless to enlarge upon this aspect of the 
subject farther than to establish the fact that the mathe- 
matical symbolization of spiritual teachings is no new 
thing. It is in certain modern developments of the 
science of mathematics however that we find what we 
are after, more particularly in non-Euclidian geom- 
etry. The idea of hyper-dimensionality provides the 
mind with a conception by means of which it is en- 
abled to establish so clear and definite a relation 
between the perceived part of the world and the trans- 
cendental part as to constitute a revelation in itself, 
quite aside from the wealth of arresting and illumi- 
nating analogies which the whole idea of hyper- 
dimensionality furnishes forth. By the application of 
these analogies to our human predicament we are en- 
abled to glimpse, with a clearness impossible before, 
a world-order which resolves all paradoxes and recon- 
ciles all contradictions, relating, in a logical and un- 
broken sequence, the visible to the invisible, the 
“real” to the ideal, time to eternity, the self to the 
Self—the moth to the star. 

The use of these new mathematical concepts for 
these new purposes—that is, for throwing light upon 
the supersensuous life—has scarcely been attempted 
at all. Some few have blazed a trail here and there, 
but there are as yet no beaten paths. Abbot, with his 
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“Flatland,” and Hinton, with his “Scientific Ro- 
mances” and “A New Era of Thought,” were the ear- 
liest pioneers: Ouspensky came a little later with 
“Tertium Organum,” written at about the same time 
as my own “Four-Dimensional Vistas” and “A Primer 
of Higher Space.” The line of approach followed in 
these books, pursued more competently and com- 
pletely by others more clairvoyant should result in ful- 
filling the need to which I here call attention, namely, 
a new and universal symbology of the spiritual life. 
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XV 
MAN: THE MAGIC SQUARE 


N order to give point and weight to the argument 
contained in the preceding essay, it is desirable 

to present at least some one concrete example of 
the employment of the symbolism of mathematics as 
an aid in making clear certain truths of the spiritual 
life. For this it would be easy to refer the reader to 
**Man the Square,” the concluding essay in “A Primer 
of Higher Space,” in which I have done just that more 
successfully than I can hope to do it again, but this 
would not be fair to the reader who lacked the book in 
question, nor would a summary of “Man the Square” 
be the thing either, for it would indicate a poverty of 
material for illustration very far from the fact. There- 
fore, our man-the-square analogy will be extended in 
an altogether new direction—one suggested, all un- 
consciously to himself, by Philip Henry Wynne, to 
[161] 
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whom, in gratitude for help and inspiration given, 
“A Primer of Higher Space” was dedicated. 

In one of those dark hours of self-doubt, to which 
every creative artist is at one time or another subject, 
I was tempted to destroy the manuscript of “Man the 
Square” because it seemed too far-fetched and fanci- 
ful. I resolved, however, to submit it first to the judg- 
ment of the most capable critic I knew, which was. 
Mr. Wynne. His opinion, which was favorable, was 
summed up in the words, “Man the Square is magi- 
cal!” Here is the resolving word! Let us look at 
man not only as a square, but as a “magic” square. 

The symbolization of man by a square is no new 
idea: it is implicit even in the form of his body, for 
if a man stand with feet together and arms outspread, 
he will define the limits of a square, his height being 
equal to his reach; and if, thus standing, he swings 
his torso half-way around, he will have inscribed him- 
self within an imaginary cube—for it is as Kepler 
says, “Artful nature has give to the most perfect ani- 
mal the same six limits as the cube has, most per- 
fectly marked. . . . Man himself is, as it were, a 
cube.” The author of “The Secret Doctrine” refers to 
man as “the Tetraktys, the mystic square, which be- 
comes the cube on the creative plane,” and in the Rev- 
elation of St. John the New Jerusalem, or heavenly 
city, which is clearly a symbol of the “risen” or per- 
fected body of man, is described as a cube bounded by 
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squares: “And the city lieth foursquare, and the length 
is as large as the breadth. The length and the breadth 
and the height are equal.” : 

But now let us amend and extend this figure. Man 
is a most complex being, “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” both physically and metaphysically, a thing 
of members and organs, faculties and powers, con- 
stantly undergoing mutation and change. As Ouspen- 
sky says, “Entering as a component part into different 
great and little lives, man himself consists of an in- 
numerable number of great and little I’s.” Conse- 
quently, let us enrich our symbol by dividing the 
empty square into a number of cells, each one a 
square, making the one the many, without the impair- 
ment of its essential unity (Illustration 1), And to make 
the analogy more per- 
fect, these subdivisions 
should be _ differenti- 
ated from one another, 
which can be done by 
assigning to each a dif- 
ferent numerical value, 
among which _ should 
subsist a harmonic  in- 
terrelation. The ques- ° 
tion then arises, what MAN THE MAGIC SQUARE 
shall these numbers, and their interrelation be? 
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They shall be marvelous and magical, as man is 
marvelous and magical: let us represent him not as 
square only, but as a magic square. This brings us 
to the subject of magic square arrangements, and as 
the non-mathematical reader is probably totally un- 
informed, certain definitions and explanations are in 
order here. 


A magic square is a numerical acrostic—an assem- 
' blage of numbers in the form of a square so disposed 
with relation to one another that each vertical column, 
each horizontal column, and the two diagonals yield 
the same sum. These are the minimum requirements: 
there are magic squares which far transcend them in 
the number and variety of their magic properties. 
Hutton’s definition of a magic square, being a trifle 
more detailed and precise, may give a clearer idea. 
It is as follows: 

The name magic square is given to a square divided 
into several small equal squares or cells, filled with the 
terms of any progression of numbers, but generally an arith- 
metical one, in such a manner that those in each band, 
whether horizontal or vertical or diagonal, shall always 
form the same sum. 


_ Though the formation of magic squares is classed. 
today among mathematical recreations, it has en- 
gaged the serious attention of some of the world’s 
greatest minds—Franklin’s for example—and a cer- 
tain religious or mystical significance has always at- 
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tached to such arrangements of numbers—perhaps 
because they are so mysterious, and suggest the oper- 
ation of some supernal intelligence. Be that as it may, 
they are conspicuous instances of the intrinsic har- 
mony of number, and as such serve as an interpreter 
to man of that cosmic order which permeates all exist- 
ence. | 

The arrangement of numbers in the form of magic 
diagrams was known to the ancient Egyptians, and 
may have formed part of the knowledge which Pythag- 
oras had from them, being quite in the spirit of what 
we know of his mathematical philosophy. There is a 
record of a magic square in Chinese literature dated 
about A.D. 1125, and it seems more than probable 
that its first appearance there is not the time of its 
invention, but rather the date of a recapitulation of 
vastly older accomplishments. A Hindu magic square, 
found inscribed on the hidden portion of a lintel, was 
brought to light by a fall of masonry in the Chota 
Surange shrine at Dudhani, India; and another was 
discovered on the gate of the fort of Gwalior, India. 
A magic square also appears in the celebrated en- 
graving of Albrecht Diirer’s entitled “Melancholia” 
as part of its enigmatic symbolism. 

Magic squares may be constructed in many differ- 
ent ways, but for our present purpose we shall con- 
sider first the so-called knight’s move method, applied 
to a square of 5x5. No special significance need be 
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attached to this knight’s move, it being only one of 
many systems of regular spacing, all of which will 
produce equivalent results. To chess players the 
knight’s move will need no explaining, but for those 
who are not familiar with the game it may be de- 
scribed as a move of two squares straight forward in 
any direction, and one square to either right or left. 
In this case the move is assumed to be uniformly up- 
ward and to the right. 

The method consists in constructing parts of aux- 
iliary squares around two or more sides of the main 
square, and temporarily writing the numbers in the 
cells of these auxiliary squares when their regular 
spacing carries them outside the limits of the main 
square. The temporary location of these numbers in 
the cells of the auxiliary squares will then indicate 
into which cells of the main square they must be per- 
manently transferred. 

The illustration on page 167 (right) shows a 5x5 
main square with parts of three auxiliary squares. 
Starting with 1 in the center of the top line, the first 
knight’s move of two cells upward and one to the 
right takes 2 across the top margin of the main square 
into the second cell of the second line from the bottom 
in one of the auxiliary squares, so 2 must be trans- 
ferred to the same relative position in the main 
square. Starting again from 2 in the main square, the 
next move places 3 within the main square, but 4 goes 
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out of it into the lower left-hand corner of an auxili- 
ary square, from which it must be transferred to the 
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THE FORMATION OF A MAGIC 5-SQUARE 
de 


WHERE “BREAKS OCCUR, 


same location in the main square. 5 again falls with- 
in the main square, but when we come to 6 it is seen 
to fall within the cell already occupied by a number. 
This involves a departure from normal spacing 
known as “break” moves. In the present instance the 
break will be one square downward, that is, the 
number 6 will be made to fall in the cell immedi- 
ately below 5 and this process is to be repeated, 
whenever the same condition recurs. The left-hand 
diagram of Illustration 2 shows just where, and be- 
tween what numbers the breaks will be. 

Having filled all of the cells of the square accord- 
ing to this rule, observe the result: the sum of each of 
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the five horizontal, the five perpendicular, and the two 
corner diagonal columns is 65, the magic sum: also, 
the sum of any two numbers that are geometrically 
equidistant from the center is 26, or twice the number 
of the center cell, thus conforming to all the general 
qualifications of a perfect square. But these do not 
exhaust its magic properties: if the reader will im- 
agine the top and bottom edges of the square bent 
backward horizontally until they meet, thus forming 
a cylinder, he will discover that each spiral row of 
figures, traced either right-handed or left-handed, 
amounts to 65. And if the square be then bent ver- 
tically, instead of horizontally, forming a cylinder 
in which the two sides, instead of the two ends, are 
joined, these spiral rows, either right-handed or left- 
handed, also add to 65. In the vertical cylinder there 
are five right-handed, and five left-handed spirals, two 
of which form the corner diagonal columns across the 
square, leaving eight new combinations. The same 
number of combinations will also be found in the 
horizontal cylinder. Counting therefore five horizontal 
columns, five vertical columns, two corner diagonal 
columns and sixteen right- and left-hand spiral col- 
umns, there will be found in all twenty-eight columns, 
each of which will sum up to 65. 


May not this amazing transformation of a simple 
arithmetical progression, bringing harmony out of 
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chaos, suggest a corresponding transformation pos- 
sible to be wrought within the confused and chaotic 
nature of man, through the operation of his will and 
his intelligence? This is the great work whereby 
man attains to unity of being—perfect polarization— 
so that under all circumstances he is able to operate 
with every part of his nature, instead of feebly and 
fragmentarily, and by a perfect balance of positive 
and negative forces can thus offset every action by 
its appropriate counter-action, knowing the sum of 
every sequence, the effect of every cause. 

And man may achieve this, as we have done in mak- 
ing this magic square, by following his “line” un- 
deviatingly “upward and toward the right,” and when 
this takes him into new fields of action—outside his 
square—he shall make what is there his own, trans- 
form it into himself, becoming by these means a 
microcosm, an ordered universe in himself. 

The 5x5 magic square, rather than another, has 
been chosen for its symbolical significance, not only 
because five is the “marriage number,” * which may 
thus signify bi-polar, or androgynous, man, but be- 
cause man is a five-fold being—a “five-pointed star” 
—having five senses, five members (arms, legs, head), 


* Five is the marriage number, according to Pythagoras, because 
it is the sum of the first masculine and the first feminine numbers,, 
3 and 2, unity being considered to be androgynous. Also, because in 
a right-angled triangle whose short sides are respectively three units 
and four, the hypothenuse uniting them is five units long. 
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five fingers on each hand and five toes on each foot. 
The formation of the magic square may be begun in 
any one of the twenty-five cells, but in this case the 
first number is placed in the central cell of the top- 
most tier because it corresponds to the head, the in- 
tellectual center, where the great work is inaugu- 
rated. This brings the final number of the series in the 
central cell of the central cell of the bottom tier, which 
corresponds to the feet—the physical nature, which is 
the last to be regenerated. The sum of the first num- 
ber and the last is 26, the same as all other geometri- 
cally equidistant numbers, which is twice the ventral, 
or central, number (13), this ventral center being, as 
it were, the axis or hub about which the polar op- 
posites revolve—but the reader may trace out these 
and other correspondences for himself. 

Now the aim and end of all self-development is bal- 
ance, polarity, a perfect equipoise of positive and 
negative forces, for this brings about unity of being, 
the mystic marriage, the birth of the divine androgyne. 
Because this finds a more perfect symbolization in a 
certain 4.x 4 magic square than in this one of 5x5, 
the reader is asked to follow the process of its forma- 
tion, which is simplicity itself. 

The rules for even magic squares are altogether 
different from those which govern odd ones, on ac- 
count of the profound difference between even and 
odd—one phase of that sexual bisection to which at- 
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tention has been repeatedly called throughout this 
book. The methods of even magic square formation 
are many, the one chosen involves two “orders,” or 
methods of arrangement of figures, the ordinary, and 
the reverse ordinary—o and ro, for short. The first 
is simply the ordinary way of writing the figures 
within a square, from left to right, proceding in paral- 
lel lines downward; the second proceeds from the 
lower right hand corner toward the left, and line by 
line upward, beginning the series where the ordinary 
arrangement ends, and ending where that ae i 


ORDINARY ORDER —_REVERSEORDINARY COMPLETE SQUARE 
THE FORMATION OF A MAGIC 4-SQUARE 
3, 


lustration 3, left and center). Or think of the ro as 
being derived from the o by a process of mirroring, 
a double rotation, involving first a shift from left to 
right, the imaginary mirror being held on the right- 
hand edge of the o square; and this mirror image be- 
ing again reversed by placing the glass on its upper 
edge, yielding the ro arrangement. To form the magic 
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square (Illustration 3, right) it is necessary to retain 
the numbers lying along the diagonals of the o square, 
for they add up to the magic sum, 34. In the remaining 
eight empty cells now substitute the numbers from 
the corresponding cells of the ro square. In the square 
thus formed every vertical and every horizontal row 
now adds up to 34, thus fulfilling the minimum re- 
quirements of magic square formation; but, as in the 
case of the 5x5 square, there are other interesting 
interrelations. The four central numbers yield the 
magic sum, as do the four numbers of the four squares 
which surround the center symmetrically—one in each 
corner. These five, added to the four vertical, four 
horizontal and two diagonal summations, give a total 
of fifteen different ways of obtaining the magic sum. 
Let us now attempt to trace the square’s symboli- 
cal signification. Think of the ordinary order as prime, 
masculine, and the reverse-ordinary as derivative, 
feminine; then the o square represents man, and the 
ro square, woman. The magic square, which is a com- 
bination, or “marriage,” of these two, must then rep- 
resent “the divine androgyne,” the “rose” and the 
“cross.” Is it not more than a little singular and sig- 
nificant that the numbers of the masculine order do 
actually form a cross, which is a masculine symbol, 
and those of the feminine order form a circle, or 
“rose,” which is a feminine symbol (Illustration 4) ? 
With the numbers arranged in this fashion—“in one 
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body, grooms and brides”—there are many mar- 
riages, symbolical of the fact that androgynous man 
is in all his parts and functions perfectly balanced and 
perpetually self ma ea a8 divine. 

It would be possible 
to go much further 
along these lines, by 
carrying magical nu- 
merical arrangements 
into the higher dimen- 
sions, thus knitting to- 
gether a number of 


squares into a greater “THF DIVINE eae 
unity, as men are $YMBOLIZED IN NUMBER 
knitted together by the . 


invisible threads of destiny. But for the sake of sim- 
plicity and brevity this will not be attempted, as the 
prime object of this essay would not be served there- 
by. By now the reader must have accepted or rejected 
the magic square as a symbol, must have found there- 
in either new wings to fly with or nothing but feathers, 
and so, though this line of speculation leads far and 
is full of fascination, here would seem the fitting 
place to close. 
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XVI | 
THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


HE fourth dimension of space” is an unfor- 

tunate phrase, because burdened with manifold 

meanings greater than it can possibly bear. To 
the mind of the mathematician it means one thing, 
and to the consciousness of the mystic quite another— 
when the “astral plane” of the theosophist is made 
synonymous with the “fourth perpendicular” of the 
geometer it is no wonder that one gets confused. The 
first necessity, therefore, in any discussion of the sub- 
ject, however casual or however brief, is to reconcile 
some of these contradictions if possible, though to do 
so in any effective fashion would be to descend into 
abysses of speculation in which the human mind turns 
faint. What is time, space, motion, materiality? How 
are these severally related to the knowing subject? 
What constitutes reality? Such are some of the ques- 
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tions which any discussion of the subject of the founk 
dimension inevitably brings up. 

There is no difficulty in dealing with the idea mathe- 
matically, because the fourth dimension is mathe- 
matically real, and the mathematician is concerned 
only with reality of this order. He is concerned funda- 
mentally with relationships, and the relationships of 
hyperdimensionality are as subject to determination, 
definition and proof as are any others. Whether the 
figures of higher space are real in any other sense 
than being demonstrable need not concern him at all, 
on account of the purely metaphysical nature of 
mathematics. The point, the line, the plane and the 
solid, though they may have their correlatives in the 
world of objects, are not, to the mathematician, them- 
selves objects, but mental concepts or images posses- 
sing certain properties and involving relationships 
with which the rational mind finds it possible to deal. 
For although mathematical knowledge is constantly 
being applied to physical problems, and its develop- 
ment is perhaps largely due to such necessity, the sci- 
ence itself is totally unconditioned by materiality or 
by physical laws. 

The statement that the fourth dimension is a math- 
ematical reality cannot be challenged because it can 
be demonstrated that it is equipotent and interchange- 
able with the other three, and that the numerical prop- 
erties and geometrical relationships discovered by 
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mathematics continue uninterruptedly into regions of 
which the senses make no report—the higher dimen- 
sions. But anyone who attributed physical reality to 
these higher dimensions would be landed in a net of 
contradictions from which he would find it difficult 
to escape. The idea of a physically real hyperspace 
would itself be a contradiction, because for a thing 
to be physically real it must be only three-dimensional, 
three-dimensionality and materiality being in the na- 
ture of synonymous terms. “Matter is first of all 
three-dimensional,”’ Ouspensky says, and with this 
any physicist would agree. This contradiction is done 
away with if the word “matter” is used in the ex- 
tended sense common in theosophical literature, but 
that is counter to the dictionary definition, which is 
“the substance of which a physical thing is made.” 

There is a point of view whereby these and other 
contradictions may be reconciled which will be pre- 
sented later on, but there is at least one other confu- 
sion of the mind which must be cleared up first. This . 
has arisen by reason of the often repeated and un- 
qualified statement that time is the fourth dimension 
of space. Now although it would be more correct and 
illuminating to say that time is the mode whereby the 
fourth-dimensional aspect or extension of the cosmos 
reveals itself to consciousness, there is a sense in 
which the abridged statement is true as it stands. Time 
is itself the “fourth perpendicular” or measure, in 
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that to define the position of any object in space four 
coordinates are necessary, and one of these is time; 
and, strange as it may seem, this time-dimension is 
interchangeable with the other three—that is, the 
clock may be substituted for the tape-measure. This 
baffling statement may perhaps be made clear in te 
following way: | 

When it is said that a certain person lives in New 
York, he has been located in a rough-and-ready 
sort of way. When it is added that he lives on the 
north-west corner of Park Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street, let us say, his position has been defined in 
terms of latitude and longitude; that is, in the two 
dimensions of a plane. Now if on that corner there is 
an apartment house many stories high, you must 
know the number of his floor and his room in order 
to find him. This constitutes the third perpendicular, 
thus exhausting the three dimensions of space; but 
New Yorkers being notoriously peripatetic, to locate 
your man you must know also the time at which he 
can be found at home. Thus it is seen that time is the 
fourth perpendicular, the fourth codrdinate neces- 
sary to establish the position of a body in space. Be- 
cause all bodies of which we have any knowledge are 
in motion, the kinematical form of a solid moving in 
relation to us, rather than its geometrical form, is 
what is necessary to be defined, and can be defined 
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only in terms of time-space. As Professor Oumoff, 
quoted by Ouspensky in Tertium Organum, says, 


The place of an event is defined by a certain point in 
the four dimensional universe, and this point existed, is ex- 
isting and will exist; now through it, through the station 
passed by the earth, passes another wanderer. Time does | 
not flow, any more than space flows. It is we who are 
flowing, wanderers in a four-dimensional universe. Time is 
just the same measurement of space as length, breadth and 


thickness. 


Although the above described manner of locating 

a person by defining his position in terms of latitude, 
longitude, altitude and time gives a fair idea of the 
sense in which time may be said to be the fourth di- 
mension, it fails to indicate how it is interchangeable 
with the other three, which are of space, for it is thus 
interchangeable—all four coérdinates are equipotent 
and homogeneous, just as Professor Oumoff says. As- 
suming, therefore, that you have found your man—or 
have failed to find him—on the tenth floor, say, of 
the apartment house in question, it occurs to you that 
you would like to know how high that floor is above 
the street—the length of the third perpendicular. The 
elevator boy, to whom you appeal for this informa- 
tion, cannot tell you, but he happens to know that his 
car normally travels at a uniform speed of five feet 
per second. By reference to the second hand of your 
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watch at the moment of starting down, and again at 
the moment of stopping, you find that the elapsed 
time is twenty seconds; and that the distance is there- 
fore one hundred feet. Your watch has performed the 
service of a tape-measure. This is a commonplace of 
science: all higher dynamical reasonings use motion 
as a translator of time into space and space into time. 

Let us now consider that totally different aspect of 
life and of the world to which the term “‘the fourth 
dimension” has come to be applied. Walt Whitman, 
though he never heard the word, had the idea in per- 
fection: “‘I do not doubt interiors have their interiors, 
and exteriors their exteriors—and that eyesight has 
another eyesight, and the hearing another hearing, 
and the voice another voice.” It has come to serve as 
a name for every variety of esotericism—that which 
is occult, mysterious, which defies description and 
analysis but possesses the power to affect the mind and 
emotions in a particular way. Kipling used it thus in 
his story, “An Error in the Fourth Dimension,” the 
error being the failure of an American millionaire 
resident in England to sense the fact that British folk- 
ways and institutions are sacred to the British soul far 
beyond the power of persuasion, purchase or bribe. 
The expression, “‘that seems very fourth dimensional,” 
has come into common use regarding things which 
are possibly true, but preposterous, difficult to believe 
or understand but possessing nevertheless a certain 
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validity. This use of the phrase we may dismiss as 
being symbolical or analogical merely. The employ- 
ment of it in all sorts of so-called “occult” literature 
is somewhat different, and, in general, very loose in- 
deed, but in modern theosophical literature the fourth 
dimension has come to be synonymous with the astral, 
or super-physical plane, for the reason that Mr. C. 
W. Leadbeater and other clairvoyants have declared 
that its forms, movements and mechanics are four 
dimensional. Mr. Leadbeater goes so far as to say 
that “‘the tesseract, or four-dimensional cube is a real- 
ity, for it is quite a familiar figure on the astral 
plane,” and John Van Manen, in “Some Occult Ex- 
periences,”’ gives a description and submits a some- 
what unintelligible drawing of a hypersphere. 

But it is Ouspensky who has pointed out the true 
path to an understanding of the fourth dimension. To 
his view there is nothing but consciousness—that is 
to say, consciousness is prime—and the only evolu- 
tion is the evolution of consciousness—its increasing 
awareness of itself, the fourth dimension being the 
fourth stage of that awareness. The evolution of con- 
sciousness brings with it an ever augmenting power of 
representation in terms of form. The biological pro- 
cess, which is such representation, keeps pace with and 
reflects the evolution of consciousness in the same way, 
and for the same reason that image and object must 
necessarily correspond. The individualized conscious- 
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ness animates all it can, and sees only that which it 
animates. To the degree to which the sense apparatus 
establishes relations with its environment the transcen- 
dental—that which was unapprehended by the sen- 
suous mechanism—becomes “real,” that is, capable of 
being represented in terms of form. This psycho- 
physical threshold is being continually pushed back 
in the same direction, at the expense of the tran- 
scendental part of the world (that part with which 
consciousness has not yet established relations through 
the mind and the senses) in favor of the perceived 
part. In the early stages of the evolution of conscious- 
ness movement is linear, and space seems one dimen- 
sional; at a later stage, space is apprehended as 
plane, or two dimensional; and when the mind attains 
the power of forming concepts, there comes the sense 
of solid, or three-dimensional space. For these stages 
of awareness are caused and conditioned by the 
awakening of new faculties, and the sense of three- 
dimensional space has been arrived at by an intellec- 
tual process, for it must be remembered that man sees 
and contacts surfaces only. Sight is only two dimen- 
sional: to the eye the night sky is just a spangled cur- 
tain or a floor “inlaid with patines of bright gold”; 
it is the reasoning mind which has transformed it into 
a fathomless vault full of fiery balls in ordered mo- 
tion—it is the mind which has made of the universe 
an infinite three-dimensional sphere. 
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But already this concept is yielding to another, the 
universe as time-space, a four-dimensional manifold 
which may contain as many infinite three-dimensional 
spheres as a solid has sections, or to which our own 
may be related only as the skin to the orange. This 
shows that we stand already on the threshold of a 
new awareness, by reason of the development of the 
intuition, which will bring with it a power of appre- 
hension whose findings will require a geometry of four 
dimensions to represent in terms of form. 

Thus it is necessary to conceive of space as the 
mirror or consciousness, that in which it represents 
and so realizes itself through the translation or dram- 
atization of itself in terms of form. This form 
evolution—the biological process—is caused, con- 
ditioned and keeps pace with the evolution of con- 
sciousness, as has been said, quite in analogy with the 
changes which a mirror-image undergoes by reason 
of the altering positions of that of which it is a re- 
flection. Consciousness becomes self-conscious through 
the contemplation of its own self-created images. 

Only by some such conception as this is it possible 
to escape from the pitfalls of dualistic thinking, and 
yet dualism is such an ingrained habit of the mind, 
is so indelibly imprinted upon all our thought, and 
upon language, through which alone thought can be 
expressed, that it cannot utterly lack validity, and does 
not, if only twoness be thought of as opposite aspects 
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of oneness—right and left of the same ruler, heads 
and tails of the same coin. Brahminical philosophy 
resolves this paradox in its conception of an androg- 
ynous god which became “name and form,” subject 
and object. Space, in such a cosmo-conception, would 
correspond to the feminine, secondary or derivative 
aspect of consciousness—to “form”’ rather than to 
“name.” Space is after all a mode of consciousness, 
not subject to limit or measure; these are imposed 
upon it by the apprehending mind because only by 
these means is the mind able to apprehend. As I said 
in “Four-Dimensional Vistas:” 


The so-called dimensions of space are related to space 
itself as the steps which a climber cuts in the face of a cliff 
are to the cliff itself—they are not necessary to the cliff, 
they are necessary only to the climber. Dimensionality is 
the mind’s method of mounting to the idea of the infinity of 
space. The fourth dimension is the fourth stage in the ap- 
prehension of that infinity. 
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XVII 
UNITY OF BEING 


(A free paraphrase of a private talk given by 
Krishnamurti, in New York, on the evening of the 
tenth of April, 1928) 


N times past the seeker after spiritual freedom 

and enlightenment went to the monastery, the for- 

est or the mountain, there to lead the secluded life 
of the ascetic. Today it must be otherwise, for no 
place is any longer secure from some sort of invasion, 
nor is such withdrawal from the world necessary or 
even advisable. You must find within yourselves the 
cell, the cave, the jungle, to which you may withdraw, 
in consecrated moments, while living the ordinary life 
of every day under conditions imposed by duty or 
necessity. 

Self-mastery and the understanding of life are 
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necessary for spiritual freedom and enlightenment, 
and these can be gained only by living. Do not shun 
life, therefore, nor be afraid to adventure and experi- 
ment—even to court danger, if need be; overcoming 
your fears by facing them. For if you trust life, in- 
stead of fearing it, you will find that life itself will 
sustain you. The swimmer who fears the water, and 
{frantically struggles to escape from it, is likely to 
drown; but having confidence in the power of the 
water to sustain him, the more he immerses himself, 
the more he is buoyed up. 

Religion is a refuge from these human fears, and 
a consolation against life’s disappointments and in- 
dignities; but you should be fearless, and when you 
come to understand life truly you will no longer be 
disappointed, and will have no need for consolation. 
Religion gives the support that a crutch gives to a 
cripple, but it is not after all man’s natural condition 
to be lame! Philosophy is a game of the mind which 
may keep you playing with ideas about life instead 
of adventuring into action toward liberation. Religion 
and philosophy may therefore sometimes hinder more 
than they help, for both are crystallizations, forma- 
lizations, inherited from the past. The sectarian is like 
a man who blocks up every window in his house but 
one, and therefore sees only that which happens to 
pass by that particular window. Look no longer 
through one or another window: come into the open: 
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build no more houses to confine your spirit: found no 

new religions, formulate no new philosophies. Live! 
Knowledge is the harvest of the mind, but not so 
wisdom, which is true understanding. This comes 
through the education of the heart, by the develop- 
ment of the affections. Love all you can, and every- 
one you can, and as disinterestedly as possible, for 
the highest and most potent form of love is dispas- 
_ silonate—or call it passionate kindness. If you ask for 
a return for love it is like asking payment for a gift; 
if you are jealous or possessive you drape the one 
you love in chains. These are ways in which your self- 
love disguises itself, even from yourself. Do not decry 
love, therefore, because of your own self-inflicted tor- 
ment, nor forswear love because you yourself have 
failed in magnanimity. Purify your mind and emo- 
tions as a protection against the wolves of your own 
passions, Seek for your feelings some beautiful ex- 
pression, harmful neither to yourself nor to others, 
even beneficent. For suppressed desires generate psy- 
chic and organic poisons, while action and expres- 
sion keep clear the waters of the sacred fountain, and 
wisdom and mastery are gained from the experiences 
which a life of intelligently directed action brings. 
Living openly, fearlessly, blamelessly—and, so far 
as possible, beneficently—there will come a time when 
you will have to revolt. But be sure that you revolt 
only against that which denies you the freedom of op- 
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portunity and action necessary to your awakened self 
—old folk-ways, conventions and man-made morali- 
ties which, like the ghosts of the dead, still terrify and 
tyrannize, though bereft of real life. Revolt is a neces- 
sity of progress, but it should be dispassionate, imper- 
sonal, intelligent—you should know what you are 
revolting against, and why. 

Creating in this way your own unique world of 
experience, strive always for simplicity—not the sim- 
plicity of crudeness, but of culture. Culture is not 
mere intellectual accumulation and adroitness; it is 
the synthesis each is able to make of all that he has 
learned, felt and experienced. Of such a culture sim- 
plicity is the final flower: behind it are cataclysms of 
the soul and accumulations of wisdom, just as behind 
the simplicity of a leaf are cosmic and geological 
changes without number. 

Everyone desires and strives for happiness, and in 
the same way that an animal is guided toward what is 
good for it by its instinctive likes and aversions, this 
desire for happiness may be made the thread to guide 
you through the labyrinth of life. For you will in- 
creasingly learn to forswear the pleasure which lasts 
but a moment, which dies in satiety, which changes 
to its opposite, in favor of those more serene and en- 
during pleasures which are related to the altruistic. 
and impersonal life. To put it figuratively, in the cul- 
tivation of your garden of happiness, you will weed 
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out the plants of fugitive pleasure, killed by the first 
frost, and plant in their place those hardy perennials 
which the winds of chance and the snows of adversity 
do not destroy. So doing, the time will come when, 
having tested manifold human joys and human sor- 
rows, you will glimpse a happiness, having which, you 
can dispense with every other. Unity of being is the © 
name of this happiness, and also defines its necessary 
condition. 

How shall unity of being be achieved? Only by so 
purifying, developing and harmonizing the physical, 
emotional and mental natures that they shall not mu- 
tually interfere with and negate one another, like vi- 
cious horses pulling opposite ways, but work together, 
operate as one. This requires that order of skill and 
talent which belongs to the artist, for the function of 
art is the achievement of unity—out of chaos and di- 
versity to bring every element into such organic rela- 
tion to every other that beauty shall result. For the 
establishment of unity of being freedom is essential, 
for where there are prohibitions there will be inhibi- 
tions, and where there are suppressions there will be 
self-repressions. These things are fatal to the estab- 
lishment of harmony within oneself. The freedom you 
need most is inner freedom, a thing no law, no power, 
no person is able to deny to anyone. The process of 
harmonization is twofold: to make the inner life of 
thought and emotion equal to the demands of the 
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deeper, more magnanimous and impersonal self; and 
to adjust the outer life of action to the environment 
and social framework in accordance with these new 
demands. Were either of these perfectly achieved, the 
other would be also. 

Make your life a thing of beauty: recognize the pos- 
sibility of its infinite perfectibility, and take your evo- 
lution into your own hands, shepherding with your 
will all your wandering, weak, unruly, ignorant selves 
into the sheepfold of your spirit. The strength and 
wisdom to do this will be yours as you progress, for 
the sheep are themselves the shepherd and the sheep- 
fold, and the follower of the path is himself the path. 

The harmonization of the threefold nature leads to 
beauty of life and unity of being, and these lead to 
union. The nature of union and its results are incom- 
municable: it is something which can only be realized, 
not related nor described. It can be indicated alle- 
gorically in terms of the amorous meeting of man 
and woman, for that is the most perfect symbol we 
have of this union of the personal self with its divine 
counterpart. It has been called Nirvana; it has been 
called Heaven. It is the Kingdom of Happiness. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 
IN WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


This book is composed in a type known as Bodoni, 
so-called after its designer, Giambattista Bodoni 
(1740-1813) a celebrated Italian scholar and 
printer. Bodoni planned his type especially for use 
on the more smoothly finished papers that came 
into vogue late in the eighteenth century and drew 
his letters with a mechanical regularity that is read- 
ily apparent on comparison with the less formal 
old style. Characteristics that will be noted are the 
square serifs without fillet and the marked contrast 
between the light and heavy strokes. 
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